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PRETTY boxes and odors are 

used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them 
undisguised. Beware of a soap 
that depends on something out- 
side of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in 
the world, is scented or not, 
as you wish, and the money 
is in the merchandise, not in 


the box. $ All sorts of 




















Beware stores sell it, 
also especially 
J druggists’; all 


Injurious ie at 
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One of the first problems to confront the owner of a house built on other 
than conventional lines is the matter of floor coverings. Those curves 
and odd corners here and there seem to be insurmountable difficulties. 
To all who may be seeking a solution of this not uncommon state of 
affairs we suggest our 


WHOLE CARPETS 


‘ FRENCH AUBUSSON WHOLE CARPET 





which are hand-woven in any pattern or color that may be selected to fit 
exactly any room or space, no matter how irregular. The qualities generally 
employed in weaving such Carpets are the French Aubusson and Savon- 
nerie, English Hand-Tufted and Scotch Chenille Axminster, Berlin, East 
Indian, and Turkish, selected for their superiority of texture and wearing 
qualities.s¢ Our wide foreign connections in all the rug-weaving centers 
insure productions of unquestionad merit and the prompt execution of 
all orders for special goods in any of the makes named. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 























Broadway and Dineteenth St., Dew York City 
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The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Bzautirun. He particularly desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-d-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine. 


= -_ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 

Remittances at the risk‘of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. Stone & Co.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be returned unless accompanied by 

tage. 
ant Title pages and indexes for Vol. VII are to be had on application. 

The publishers regret that owing to the demand, the supply of copies of the first few num- 
bers is limited. Until further notice, subscriptions may begin with May, 1899. 

No. 1, Vol. I is out of print; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Vol. I are to be had at 50c each. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
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Vol. IIT, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5,6, and Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, are to be had at 25c each. Vol. IV, 
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The publishers will bind any volume for 50c. 

Bound, Vol. VI, $1.00; Vol. VII, $1.50. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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The Asbestos Pad tine” 


THAIS Pad is made of two layers of specially prepared 
a dese interlined with strong sheeting to hold same 
securely together, making it durable and practical. The 
outside covering is made of double faced Cotton Plush to 
make it soft and noiseless. 
It is of sufficient thickness for all purposes. No other 
aah is necessary, its use preventing moisture or hot dishes 
rom injuring the most highly polished table. 

When ordering, give the fo of Table; round, square 
or oblong. Measure the top surface, width and length, as 
correctly as possible, as the pad covers the top only, and 
does not overhang. If for extension, give width of Leaves, 
and number wanted, as the Pads for extended Tables are 
made in two halves and the leaves or fillings added for any 
length desired. 


All Pads ond Leaves made to fold, easily 
handled, and can be conveniently laid away 
when not in use. Descriptive circular and 
prices sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY cacao, nimors 

















Colby’s frauen 


Furniture we make others do not have. Furniture others have every- 
body has. Prices to suit the times—quality the best. 


BUY OF THE MAKER 


toson Eizavetn st. JOMN A. Colby & Sons sss-r5e'Wadasn Ave. 
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S's Antique Shop. 








COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Not all Colonial Furniture is good or beautiful. 

This is true of Reproductions and Originals alike. 

We know how to discriminate, and we can help 
you in your search for the Jes¢—that is the only kind 
we sell. Our own Reproductions are in evidence 
this month. The booklet, «Things Colonial,” tells 
about them. Have you a copy? 








W.K. COWAN @ COMPANY 


203-207 Michigan Avenue. Fine Arts Building, Chicago 




















DECORATORS 


We supply everything for the decoration of 
homes, clubs, churches, and public buildings, and 
can carry out the work at the least expense. 


Suggestions submitted for the treatment of single rooms 
or a house throughout, accompanied by samples and 
prices. Where required we send a representative. 


Domesti Wall Papers in the very latest 


and Imported styles and color- 
ings, from 1sc to $10.00 per roll » ma» mmammom 
SEND FOR BOOKLET TO 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The New Method 


of preserving the delicate meat flavors. Poised amid the 
even heat of this oven, the roasting proceeds equally — the 
labor less than half. Baking is also truer and easier by our 
system of ventilating with hot and cold fresh air. 


Favorite 
Steel Plate 


Ranges 


leak no air at the joints. The firebox mixes air with coal, wood or 
gas, in correct parts to make the hottest fire. In this way the 
Favorite pays for itself in saving. It heats water for the entire 
house rapidly or slowly. Women become fascinated with the 
Favorite, because of the marvelous control they gain over heat. 
The old time drudgery of cooking is made a pleasurable duty. 

Our handsome illustrated booklet (free) explains why Favorite 

Steel Plate Ranges are superior and why they are cheaper to own. 

Address Department G 


The Favorite Stove G Range Co., PIQUA, O., U. S. A. 


Made in a plant that covers ten acres—the most complete of its kind in the world. 











No. 854. $2.00. No. 852. $2.00. 


No. 806. 
$5.00. 


Artistic Decorations 
For Your Cozy Corner, Den or Hall. 


These Papier Maché Decorations (of which those here 
shown are but a few of our productions) are just the 
thing for decorating Cozy Corners, Oriental Rooms, 
Dens, nels, ee other > arg They 
are so light in weight that a tack wi 7) them in 
No. 855. $2.00. place, and being made of Papier Maché they will not No. 851. $2.00. 
break, peel or chip off like iron or plaster. They are practically indestructible and much superior to iron and 
plaster in an artistic sense. We call your attention particularly to our line of Indian Chiefs’ Busts and Reliefs. 


806, shown above is 32x30in., weighs 4Jbs., : 851, 852, 854, 855, are life size, 
Armor finish, Antique or bnghtiron ........express prepaid, $5.00 Oriental Heads in colors, weigh 6 oz. Exp. prep'd, each $2.00 
Send for “ Artistic Decorations,” our booklet,in which are pictured and priced many other subjects, among 
them all kinds of Armor, Indian Chiefs, full figures, busts, bas reliefs and placques, Arab and Nubian 


Heads, Tiger and Lion Heads, Placques of Rubens and Rembrandt and many others. Send for it today. 
References: First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS, 893 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 








HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY of ‘‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is conducted with a 
three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
nication for architects; and to relieve us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 
to numerous correspondents. It will contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
gether with mention of their specialties. It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselves. In justice to all 
concerned, it should be stated that although the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 
thing received, or to stop publication of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
or cessation should not be construed as reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 











ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


E. S. HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





L. G. HALLBERG 


Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxford Building, 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE 
Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
icago. 


jos. C. LLEWELLYN 
Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Telephone Central-1969. 
PATTON, FISHER & MILLER 
Architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe St., Chicago. Normand S. 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller. 


PEABODY & BEAULEY 
Architects, 1649 to 5: Monadnock Building, Chicago. Modern 
Homes. 
ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





HENRY W. TOMLINSON 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Telephone Harrison-783 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Corres 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennert 


pond 


DAYTON, OHIO. 

F, M. ANDREWS. 
Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Modern homes 
and business blocks. 


ARCHITECT'S 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
W.K.COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Blidg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘“ The Antique Shop.” 


JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 


CARPET SWEEPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.” 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION AND CON- 
CRETE WORK 


STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


CONDUCTOR PIPE 


AMERICAN STEEL ROOFING CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 
BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street. 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 


FIRE PROOFING. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 


CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, t99 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 
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PUMPS, ETC. 


Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIAL 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “Taylor 
Old Style” brand, extra heavy leaded Roof- 
ing Tin. 

SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER. 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 199 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
DRAPERIES 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 


MISS .ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Selections made in Boston and New York for 
all Interior Furnishing. 


METAL LATH. 
CANONSBURG IRON & STEEL CO., 421 
Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
METAL TILES. 
MERCHANT &’CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 


DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- 
TORS 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


PURCHASING AGENT. 


MISS ELEANOR ALISON CUMMINS, 76 
Third Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Selects and 
purchases Wall Papers, Textiles and Furni- 
ture. Draperies made and hung. Embroider- 
ies from original designs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CERAMICS 
Helen M. Topping 


Class Days—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 








Conventional Designs for Tableware given special 
attention. Suggestions and estimates on application 





Studio: 806 Marshall Field Bldg., - CHICAGO 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Michigan Avenue and Adams Street 
EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, ETC. 


OPEN DAILY, 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


Zt School open continuously. For information 
apply to N. H. CARPENTER, Sec’y. 











OVING PICTURE MACHINES AND FILMS 
FYTNSTALANTE ERNS WA NTED a? An 
HABBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila.. Pa, 





SPECIAL HAND-MADE 
FURNITURE 


Sketches and Estimates for special design 
in Furniture made and submitted. Made-to- 
order furniture at less than factory prices. 
Have you an idea of some particular piece that 
you wish? Send the particulars and such de- 
tails as youcan. We design and build just what 
you want. We invite your correspondence. 


W. F. HALSTRICK 


17 E. VAN BUREN S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 























“Gardens Old and New” 


A Book on Landscape Gardening 


Always on hand, books on Architecture, 
Decoration, Furniture, Draperies, China 
Painting, etc., in any style 


eee ee eee 


Furniture of Our Forefathers 


A book on Furniture soon to be published 
complete in eight parts, at $2.00 each. 
Three different editions, at $16.00, $60.00 
and $200.00. Write for prospectus . . 


G. BROES VAN DORT, 794, 218 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


Imported direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
38 West 22d Street, New York. Embroideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall P Papers, Grass Cloths, Chinese 
Grass Linen, Gold Paper and Pongees, Japan, English, Holland 
and German Pottery, Danish Glassware, Wood Paper and 
Cocoa Bark in Sheets. 








” As many of the back numbers of THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL are out of print, the publishers are 
now Offering for $3.00 one year’s subscription to 
THE House BEAUTIFUL and “Successful 
Houses,” a book containing articles with over 
100 illustrations reprinted from THE House 
BEAUTIFUL. 
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PICKING CRANGES IN CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA |i 


“SHE comfortable and interesting way of going there from Chicago or 

St. Louis is by way of Denver, the Rio Grande Railways and Salt 

Lake City, for the reason that aside from the numerous points of 

interest passed and the grandeur of the Colorado mountain scenery, which is 
unequaled in this country or Europe, the route through Colorado is singularly 
free from storms, landslides and cloudbursts. We run a luxurious sleeping 
car of the modern pattern through from Chicago to the coast by this way. 


ANOTHER THING. Our once-a-week personally conducted excur- 
sions go the same way from Chicago and St. Louis, Wednesdays. These 
parties travel in Pullman tourist cars, which are very comfortable, exquisitely 
clean and less expensive than the standard Pullman sleeper. 




















J 
Y, 





Let me send you maps, time les, ticket rates; and if you like, enclose six cents in postage 
for our book on California is a beautiful work, of literary excellence and profusely illus- 
trated. We have another beautifully illustrated book about Colorado. It will be sent for an 
additional six cents. 




















———, 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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A FIREPLACE IN DARK BROWN 


Designed by Liberty 
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LIMITED LIBERTY 


Houses, Churches mixed together, 
Streets unpleasant in all weather, 
Prison, Palaces contiguous, Many a bargain if you strike it, 

Gates, a Bridge, the Thames irriguous, This is Fleet Street. How d’ye like it? 
Rogues that nightly rob and shoot men, —OLD Sone. 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen, 


Many a beau without a shilling, 
Many a widow, not unwilling, 


Street.’’ So said Doctor John-- where rubbish was shot, where for the 

_ son, but whether to breathe the nonce stood raree shows oritinerant huck- 

air, or take gentle exercise, or sters’ stalls, on the outskirts of the man- 

see the waxwork show at the Sign of the sion and pleasaunce of my Lord Foley. 
Salmon, or to admire the ladies who But to-day in its place the philosophic 


. ET us take a walk down Fleet through flowery meads, or dingy wastes 





walked abroad 
with a black 
page at their 
skirts, depo- 
nent sayeth 
not. Yet 
whenever I 
see that sen- 
tence on the 
title-page of 
‘*Temple 
Bar,’’ I pic- 
ture to myself 
the Doctor in 
all his snuffy 
personality 
revisiting the 
glimpses of 
the—no, not 
moon—elece- 
trie light, and 
taking a walk, 
not down 
Fleet Street, 
but down its 
modern equiv- 
alent— Regent 
Street. In 
1765, he might 
have strolled 


A QuiET CORNER 


Doctor would 
find a crescent 
of houses, a 
dazzling array 
of shops, that 
make, as the 
guide-book 
apologetically 
puts it, ‘“‘the 
finest street in 
Europe, where 
the plain mo- 
notony of 
form is atoned 
for by the 
splendor of its 
contents.’’ At 
this sight how 
would the 
Portly Ghost, 
in old brown 
eoat with 
metal buttons, 
in shirt that 
should have 
been at the 
wash, and 
crumpled 
stockings, 
blink his eyes, 
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drum with his fingers, and puffing more 
than his wont, lose dogmatic speech, at 
a realization undreamt of in his philos- 
ophy ! 

Doctor Johnson comprehended a good 
deal of what he saw, but he would find 
it somewhat puzzling to read, instead of 
the familiar signs of Fleet Street, the 


A. LAzENBY LIBERTY 
From a photograph by Elliott and Fry 
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advertisements and shop plates on the 
windows. 

How would the Ghost, whose bones 
keep high company in leaden state at 
Westminster, approve of No. 334, Ore- 
mation Society of England. 

Crane, The Bicycle Agents, with a waxen 
image of a man riding the ‘“‘latest ma- 

chine’’ with ‘‘all mod- 
ern improvements,’’ 
might recall an 
echo of past com- 
ment. 

‘“‘Why, sir, what 
gain is this, the man 
has his choice, whether 
he will move himself 
and the machine 
too?’’* 

Chickens in process 
of incubation, and the 
Koko hair-wash win- 
dow, containing fine 
specimens of luxuriant 
heads of hair, sugges- 
tive of a back view of 
Bluebeard’s Chamber, 
might well prove star- 
tling; and the nasal 
agonies of the exhibi- 
tion phonograph (fore- 
stalling cockcrow) sug- 
gest a hurried return 
to Westminster. 

‘*Alas, poor Ghost!”’ 
Eseape‘from the bustle 
of this unfamiliar 
pavement, the jostling 
erowds, the atmos- 
phere of hurry, the 
raucous voices of the 
vendors of cheap toys, 
the fiendish shriek of 
Spyshyal, and above all 
the unceasing roar and 
rumble of the street 
here atChesham House, 
the land of Limited 


* Boswell having brought to 
the Doctor’s notice the inge- 
nious discovery of a man who 
had invented a machine on 
wheels by which he could pro- 
pel himself, asked the Doctor's 
opinion, when the above reply 
was given. 
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Lim1tED LIBERTY 








A WrovuGuHt-IRoN LANTERN 


Liberty. Here in all moderation act, 
and nobody will hurry you. Behold, 
you find yourself in the quiet of another 
century, save for the frock-coated gentle- 
man who, in the modern livery of Lon- 
don, leads an apparently harmless and 
tranquil existence in gentle contempla- 
tion of the artistic objects that surround 
them—an existence diversified by the 
necessity of occasional murmured direc- 
tions to smart ladies, that like gorgeous 
birds of passage seek guidance through 
these medieval mazes. 

Mr. Liberty’s work has very justly 
been described as the growth of an influ- 
ence. His name (synonymous with the 
progress of his country) is known all 
over the world in connection with artistic 
household decoration. But this com- 
mercial success has been attained on 
artistic lines, and in using the term 
Limited Liberty I wish to convey that, 
although he has gathered from all quar- 
ters of the world objects for his purpose, 
he has not allowed their diversity to 
overrun a critical discernment. Here 
at No. 144 (the furniture department 
of his many departments) the influence 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is paramount. True to his theory 


AN Iron Lamp 


that the accession of James I. began the 
best period of English national taste in 
furniture, copies of the work of that 
time are here adapted to modern use. 
The first thing that catches the eye 
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on entering the ground-floor is an oaken 
staircase, leading apparently to the halls 
above. On the first balustrade is 
fastened a wrought-iron lantern, for 
electric light or gas, glassed in imita- 
tion of the old horn lights. The sketch 
does not, of course, give the variety of 
tone produced by the use of the ham- 
mered and polished iron. 

I may say, in passing, that the lamps 
and lanterns at Liberty’s alone might 
furnish matter for a long article, so 
excellent are they in design and work- 
manship. Beyond the stair is a veri- 
table ‘‘cozy’’ square. The fireplace is 
on the right, and at the back a lead- 
light window. 

The fireplace, as in sketch, stands 
about nine feet high—very decorative 
for a large hall, library, or dining- 
room. A fire in action, in handsome 
framing, is the nucleus of interest, the 
magnetic center of the household—alike 
a welcome to the weary and the cold, the 
festive and the reposeful, the porer 
over tomes, the retailer of small talk, 
the chronicler of ghost stories or the 
latest scandal. Its changing counte- 
nance has worn a sympathetic aspect for 
all these moods, from immemorial times 
till now—and despite mean substitutes 
of slow-combustion stoves, of Parsons’s 
grates, of dismal imitations in gas and 
oil. The household god—the domestic 
hearth—survives all lapses into degen- 
eracy, and asserts himself, as here, the 
family friend of many generations. 
This fireplace is of dark brown oak and 
copper. The whole of the center is 
copper, buttoned on, so to speak, to the 
oak. The colors are very harmonious, 
the center of the projecting copper 
blower being dulled to red and green, 
the pheasant shades of tarnished copper, 
while its edges are kept bright, thus 
forming a background for the leaf- 
shaped ornament, brilliantly polished. 
The whole of the other parts is bright. 
The hinges to the cupboards are copper, 
the cupboard doors have dark bottle- 
green glass centers, with leaded panes 
in a quaint pattern. The fire-irons are 
copper, hanging on copper hooks 
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against a background of soft dark green 
tiles; the dogs and bar across them, 
armored or bright iron; the hearth- 
stone, white; the hearth-tiles, dull red 
brick. Two braziers stand in front of 
the hearth. 

In this fireplace one good idea is the 
introduction of hooks for tongs, shovel, 
poker, and hearth-brush. Remember- 
ing how, with hideous din, these neces- 
sary implements often assert themselves 
to nineteenth-century nerves, I make a 
special note of approbation of this 
dividing of the quarrelsome set. You 
may now put your foot on the hearth- 
stone and warm your feet without the 
risk of bringing them in angry remon- 
strance about your toes. 

Dark grayish green is the pervading 
tone of the room in which this fireplace 
is the principal feature. A scroll-pat- 
terned frieze above the picture-rail is 
in faint pink, giving a suggestion of 
light irradiation from the copper and 
the fire. The walls below this picture- 
rail are covered with antique canvas of 
a deep silvery green. The oak chair 
(worthy of the portly ghost had he 
lingered long enough to test its hospi- 
tality) is covered with reddish leather, 
fastened on with rounded copper nails. 
The whole color of the place, with these 
deep-toned metals and sober tints, sug- 
gests some submarine restful spot 
where the greens and browns of the sea- 
weed are relieved here and there by 
some bright shell or a bit of colored 
rock, striking a gayer note. Even the 
electric light is tempered in most inge- 
nious fashion. Its shades are of horn—a 
thick horn, with sober iron mountings, 
whose dull pewter-like surface takes 
none of those irritating high lights one 
knows but too well in church. 

A sideboard in another room is also 
of oak, with copper decorative hinges; 
handles and center panel and candle- 
brackets, very much the same scheme of 
color asin fireplace. Ithas green glassin * 
the cupboard doors, and a representation 
of a Dutch galleon in full sail in ham- 
mered copper as the center pauel of the 
top cupboard. 
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A CORNER SIDEBOARD IN OAK, DECORATED WITH COPPER HINGES AND GREEN GLASS 


The glass-door cupboards project in 
curious fashion, forming wedges—their 
pointed ends turned inward to the cen- 
ter. Below are two larger ones, and 
useful drawers for linen or plate—the 
whole forming a tripartite curve. The 
large dish on the top is copper and the 
tankards copies of old pewter. 

Mounting the oak staircase one reaches 
aroom devoted to a few genuine speci- 
mens of eighteenth-century furniture, 
and descending another short flight of 
stairs arrives at the Japanese depart- 
ment. 

There was a period in Mr. Liberty’s 
development when he was still Gilbert- 
ian enough to believe in ‘‘everything 
one sees that’s Japanese.’’ But with 
the expansion of his taste he now ac- 
cepts much beautiful work of other 
eastern nations. At the same time, he 
has done infinite service to the Japanese 
manufacturers by steadily declining to 


accept anything but their best, whether 
it be a bronze at three thousand dollars 
or a teacup at three cents. Mr. 
Lazenby, the head of the Japanese 
department, exercises an increasing 
vigilance in excluding work unnational 
or imitative of European designs in 
character. There are here two photo- 
graphs of screens in illustration of this 
fact. When Mr. Lazenby found, some 
years ago, that in. the competition to 
supply the European markets with 
pottery, embroidery, and work in metal, 
ivory, and lacquer at cheap rates, designs 
and material were fast losing, in Japan, 
their original excellence, he refused 
to accept the work, sending an old 
painted silk hand-screen illustrating 
one of their national fairy stories of the 
war between the frogs and the sparrows, 
and desiring the artists, as they could 
not now design, to copy the designs of 
their more talented forefathers. This 
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hint had the desired effect, an 
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recovering that lightness of 

touch and earnest individual 

work so purely Japanese in 

character. Another screen, in 

ivory, metal, and lacquer, 

shows how admirably the wis- 

taria lends itself to these ma- 

terials. Every separate petal in 

the bunches is in carved col- 

ored ivory, riveted and pegged 

into the wooden surface of the 

screen so that no climatic effect 

on the wood shall work destruc- 

tively. The chief point outside 

the wonderful technique of the 

work on this screen is its breadth 

of effect despite a pre-Raphael- 

ite treatment of detail. An- 

other is in the older style, which 

had its development from the 

Chinese—a floral arrangement 

in vases and hanging-baskets, 

the flowers all worked in ivory 

and shell and raised quite three- 

quarters of an inch from the 

surface of the lacquered panel. 

Had it not been for the dis- 

criminating restrictions of Mr. 

Lazenby and Mr. Liberty on 

the too preternaturally sharp 

trading abilities of the Japanese 

and the demoralizing effect of 

English money, we might have arrived 

at the point of finding everything Japa- 

nese a weariness to the flesh, and Jap- 

anese work entirely relegated to the 

humiliating position of being given 

away with a pound of tea—a position 

that would be shared at the present 

moment by the photographs of those 

distinguished generals, Lord Roberts of 

Kandahar and Lord Kitchener of Khar- 

toum. To such base uses do free trade 

and unlimited competition reduce both 

art and famein England. Cesar’s dust 

stopping a bung-hole is dignified seclu- 
sion in comparison. 

There is much furniture in the Jaco- 
bean style and rooms containing designs 
covering many other periods. But fur- 
niture is only one of the forms in 
which Liberty has influenced domes- 
tie decoration, and one of the most 
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recent. As a prophet of color crying 
in the wilderness some twenty-five years 
ago, Liberty reversed the old dictum, 
becoming admired in his own country 
and gaining honor in many others. 
He is unique in his influence in this 
direction, also, because he has not formed 
his taste on the fads of any partic- 
ular school, but has adapted ideas from 
all. Starting from the gorgeous coloring 
of the eastern fabrics, he has developed 
these wonderful combinations by judg- 
ment and taste, producing fine results in 
the well-known Liberty 
art colors and materials. 
By picking to pieces a 
portion of an Indian 
shawl thread by thread, 
Mr. Liberty first formed 
his infinite variety of 
shade, and from each 
shade eventually, by 
much patience and ex- 
periment, the subtleties 
of color supposed to be 
the exclusive secret of 
the east. Not one of 
the many imitators who 
have followed in his 
lead has been able to ap- 
proach him, though by 
the present revival of 
color in all fabrics they 
have paid him the sin- 
cerest flattery. 

Those who remember 
the beginning of the 
esthetic craze, and the 
ridicule with which it 
was received, may well 
find reason for congrat- 
ulation that it has sur- 
vived the verdict of the 
commonplace. All that 
was ridiculous in that 
movement has drifted 
into the luamber-room of 
memory, but that real 
revival of taste to which 
it was the prelude has 
sunk deep among the 
English-speaking race, 
and now in the begin- 


ning of another century represents the 
survival of the fittest, and the revival 
of the fit, in almost all provinces of art. 

The revival has taken some time, for 
as Mr. Bunthorne put it, ‘‘You can’t get 
high esthetic tastes like trousers, ready- 
made. 

A€stheticism has survived this amus- 
ing mockery, and it is fortunate that it 
has and that these transcendental germs 
have grown to a spreading tree of gener- 
ous proportions under which we may 
rest in Liberty. M. G. SPLATT. 


AN OLD JAPANESE BRONZE 
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NEW YORK LETTER 


ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIB- 
NER’S SONS’ publication, 
‘‘Oriental Rugs,’’ by Mr. John 


Kimberly Mumford, has met 
with unexpected success, in spite of its 
price, which precludes it from being a 
‘popular’ book.* It has run through 


PLATE OF YUNG-TCHING PERIOD, 1723-1735. 


the first edition within one week of pub- 
lication, and as many of its illustrations 
are in color, by a new and very success- 
ful process, the second edition will not 
be ready until February. When one 
considers how many people nowadays 
have at least a few oriental rugs, and 
periodically are called upon to choose 
others as gifts or to admire or criticise 
those of friends and relatives, it does 
not seem strange that an authoritative 
work on the subject should meet with 
success. There are practically no books 
on the subject in the English language, 


* Seven dollars and fifty cents, net. 


5. PHaeNIXES 
AND FLOWERS IN ENAMELS. RED AND GOLD BORDER 


though some very elaborate, and in price 
prohibitive, publications have been made 
in Vienna. In the early days of THE 
Hous BEAUTIFUL, in Volumes I and II, 
quite a feature was made of oriental 
rugs, and the distinctive qualities and 
marks of the various kinds were 
described very practically by 
Mr. Walter E. Browne. The 
poetic side of oriental rugs— 
and who will gainsay that 
they have in their histories 
nothing but prose—is best 
treated in Mr. Ellwanger’s 
‘‘The Story of My House,’’ 
which you should not read 
unless you have the where- 
withal immediately to sally 
forth and spend your last 
dollar on a Daghestan, Coulas, 
or Jourdes masterpiece. 

It would seem almost sac- 
rilegious to turn from the 
consideration of these gems 
of oriental art work to that 
of some modern and Amer- 
ican imitations. But yet, if 
less poetic, they are very 
practical successes, and good 
enough as replicas to have 
won a medal in Paris. Many 
examples are now on exhi- 
bition in Union Square, and 
with all the prejudices of a 
worshiper of the antique and 
the real, I must confess they are the 
best things I have seen of the kind. The 
color, texture, and designs are quite 
perfect, and with no hesitation at all I 
would recommend them much above 
most of the modern-made, though genu- 
ine, oriental rugs. For the trade has 
fallen into the mire of commercialism, 
without the perfection and finish that 
American commercialism gives to its 
products. Hasty workmanship and ani- 
line dyes in place of vegetable have all 
but ruined the famous art. 

These American rugs have none of the 
luxurious irregularity, the fascinating 
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incongruities, and the genii-conjured 
memories of those that Ellwanger wrote 
about, but they are certainly very good 
carpets. 

* 


* * 


The Times Saturday Review recently 
commented upon the revival of interest 
in semi-precious stones, especially those 
in which color played an equal part with 
brilliancy. The paragraph is as follows: 


“Judging from recent displays 
at the Horse Show and theaters, 
colored precious stones have be- 
come quite the vogue. The cheap- 
looking, poreelain-like turquois, 
surrounded with diamonds, flares 
its obtrusive and lifeless blue 
everywhere. Sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds, opals, and pearls, es- 
pecially the black pearl, find 
favor with my lady of the elabo- 
rate toilettes. Even coral has once 
more found fanciers, as it had in 
the days of our grandmothers. 
This is said to be an echo of 
Vienna first and London later. 
Those gems already mentioned, 
with the topaz, the amethyst, the 
ehrysolite, and other semi-pre- 
cious stones, find resting-places 
in nests of diamonds on neck- 
laces, brooches, and pendants, as 
well as in rings, bracelets, corse- 
lets, and other trinkets with 
which womankind delights to 
adorn herself, and with which 
mankind likes to see her adorned, 
for there is a touch of savagery 
that revels in that sort of thing in 
all of us. Infinite variety is 
shown in the cutting and setting 
of those gems already shown. 
Among the importations of pretty 
things for the season, this change 
from the diamond unadorned is very noticeable.”’ 


THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL has on several 
oceasions printed articles strongly com- 
mending these forgotten gems to public 
attention, and it is indeed an encour- 
aging sign of the times that even the 
fashionable world can break away from 
the long-worshiped fetich of the dia- 
mond. 

* * * * 


The small exhibitions in New York are 
numerous enough to keep one busy, and 
the interest they arouse is encouraging to 
workers in the arts and crafts. One of 


the most delightful of them was a loan 
exhibition in the rooms of the Society of 
Decorative Art, of samplers, fans, and 
miniatures. Specimens of colonial and 
early English needlework, in the shape 
of samplers from the collection of Mr. 
Alexander Drake, were among the most 
interesting exhibits. 

The New York Society of Ceramic 
Arts held its ninth annual exhibition at 


Semi-EaG-SHELL PLATE, 1723-1735. FIGURES BRILLIANT IN 
CoLor, DELICATE ROsE-PINK PREDOMINATING IN BORDER 


the Waldorf Hotel. Mr. Charles Volk- 
mar was easily the most important 
exhibitor. His work is pretty well 
known by this time, as it is a number of 
years since he established his famous 
Corona Kiln. It has qualities very 
beautiful and charming, and has none 
of the amateur feeling which it would 
seem harder for pottery workers to shake 
off than those of any other handicraft. 

There was also a commendable exhibi- 
tion of arts and crafts at the new house 
of the National Arts Club, at 37 and 39 
West Thirty-fourth Street. 

Dealers and connoisseurs in beautiful 
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china and bronze no doubt read in the 
daily press of the alleged looting by the 
European soldiers in China with differ- 
ent sensations from the rest of mankind. 
They remember that directly after the 
Japanese war were discovered in this 
country many unusual and masterly 
pieces, which Japanese soldiers had 
‘‘picked up’’ in China during the cam- 
paign. It is therefore conceivable that 
very shortly we shall see on sale many 
rare objects for centuries hidden in the 
forbidden precincts of Chinese palaces. 
The only—and a serious—doubt is 
whether there are many European 
soldiers with enough discretion to 
‘‘loot’’ intelligently. The picking 
must be good; but our enlisted men are 
not artistically of the stuff that those of 
Japan are, and it is to be feared they 
may stamp under their boot-heels a 
priceless china cup and carry home 
triumphantly some foolish but gaudy 
sword made to sell to the ‘‘barbarians.”’ 
The Chinese are masters of design. 
Even much of their cheap stuff is perfect 
in decoration, and plates can be pur- 
chased in Chinese shops in Mott or Pell 
streets, New York, which for color and 
design are remarkable productions. Our 
foremost artists could not surpass them, 
and made under our system, they would 
have to bring exorbitant pric« The 
plates illustrated are from the well- 
known Garland collection, and are of 
very great value because of their age and 
intrinsic beauty. They illustrate, how- 
ever, the profusion and generosity of 
the designers. 


* * Kk 


We are continually hearing fairy 


stories like that of a lad of eighteen, 
who had charge of the telephone booths 
in the Stock Exchange, who secured so 
many good tips that he cleared up 
seventy-eight thousand dollars last win- 
ter, and has now gone into business 
on his own account. I have recently 
heard a story pertaining to the begin- 
ning of one of the cleverest dealers in 
antiques in New York, which, though 
dealing in more modest figures, as 








befits Fourth Avenue when compared 
to Wall Street, still has the air of ro- 
mance and fable about it. This dealer, 
then quite young, had in his possession 
thirty old china pepper-pots. He doubt- 
less had picked them up here and there 
for his own amusement. Some were in 
the shape of diminutive ‘‘tobeys,’’ 
others blue and white, or decorated in 
various ways. Though all of them 
were inexpensive, they were doubtless 
well selected, as the man in ques- 
tion has very excellent taste. Enter 
then a good fairy in the shape of an old 
gentleman with plenty of money and a 
fad for collecting. He had never heard 
of a collection of pepper-pots, but was 
struck with the novelty of the idea, and 
would not take nay for his answer. The 
embryo dealer wanted the pepper-pots 
himself, but he could not resist the offer 
of ten dollars apiece, and sold his collec- 
tion for three hundred dollars. The 
good fairy, however, did not then and 
there vanish into smoke, but continued 
to wave his wand, and offered the young 
man ten more dollars for each and every 
pepper-pot he might subsequently pro- 
duce. The dealer proceeded at once 
to England with his three hundred 
dollars, and his wife, where together 
they walked through the smaller towns 
and villages of the rural districts. At 
every place they inquired for pepper- 
pots, and eventually returned to this 
country with one hundred and two, 
which they proceeded to cash for one 
thousand dollars, having generously 
thrown in the two extra pots for noth- 
ing! With this money the young man 
established himself in business, and 
judging from his present appearance he 
has lived happily ever afterward. As 
for the good old fairy, he continued as 
he began, and when he died, left behind 
him either one thousand or two thousand 
china pepper-pots, it seems rather imma- 
terial which, for in either case ‘‘he died 
too soon,’’ as the hero of this fable said 
with tears in his eyes. 
Moral—don’t begin. 
OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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A SERMON IN CHURCH BUILDING 


FIREPLACE AND CHAIRS 


A SERMON IN CHURCH BUILDING 


prick the blue in this broad land 

of ours, but artists and architects 

and travelers join in saying that 
the most picturesque of them all springs 
from the western edge of the continent 
—the spire of! the church of the New 
Jerusalem. This romantically beautiful 
edifice houses a little company of those 
who keep the Swedenborgian faith, but 
its auditorium is often filled with lovers 
of art, bound by no creed except the 
love of beauty. 

Hundreds of American churches repre- 
sent vastly more money than this gem 
of a chapel. The building cost only 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
and the lot the same, figures within the 
reach of many a congregation which, 
harnessed to a mortgage, gasps and 
strains against its load of debt. The 
Swedenborgians, who planned and 


[Specie of church - spires 


inhabit this lovely edifice, were in no 
haste. They waited for years—about 
twenty-five, I believe—from their foun- 
dation as a society until the time seemed 
to be ripe for the building of their house 
beautiful. And then it came as if 
brought by ravens. No member can 
tell you how much the church cost; no 
one can say how the money was raised. 
There was never any appeal for funds; 
there was never any pulpiteering for 
money. There is but a handful of 
members, some seventy-five congenial 
people, and when they were moved to 
give, they gave to the building fund 
until at last there was money enough 
to give their dream a concrete form. 
Still the members say, ‘‘We do not 
know how the money was raised.’’ So 
literally do they put into execution that 
difficult injunction concerning the left 
hand’s relation to the right, that no 
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member knows what any other member 
gave. I doubt if any single one remem- 
bers the amount of his own contribution ; 
from which it may be gathered that they 
are an idealistic and unworldly people, 
and that their church embodies these 
qualities, most refreshing in these days 
of case-hardened materialism. 

The church stands on the corner of 
Lyon and Washington streets, in San 
Francisco, quite remote from centers of 
trade, but near the top of a hill which 
commands a wide sweep of purpling 
hills and bay. The lot is 102 by 58 


ALL BIRDS ARE WELCOME 


feet, if you must have details, and 
slopes toward the south, rising as it 
approaches the corner, where there is a 
high bank. This necessitated a wall of 
concrete more than a man’s height, 
over which green vines tumble, and 
which is often merry as a May morning 
with a riot of the rose-pink blossoms 
and the green and varnished leaves of 
the ivy geranium, which is too prodigal 
by half and too passionately luxuriant 
to fit the austere appearance of the ordi- 
nary church. 

Given a bit of ground of these dimen- 
sions and seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, the average board of church 
trustees would have felt it incumbent on 


them to see thatthe building covered 
the whole lot, and that the mortgage 
covered site, building, and all. The 
church would rise, a box-like horror, 
with a steeple or two and a strip of land 
running around it like a skimpy ribbon 
—not even an apology for God’s acre. 
But these builders appreciate the value 
of a setting. They took as little as 
might be of their land for a church, and 
turned all the rest of the site into an 
Eden, full of flowering things and 
living green—a place where God seems 
very near. Their high wall—the one 
fresecoed with geraniums—screens them 
from the street, the church shelters 
them from the prevailing winds, and the 
whole plot is warm and sunny and 
grateful all the year as a Florida 
winter. The garden-walks lead nowhere 
in particular, except to some singularly 
perfect shrub or tree. In one corner 
rises a slender, spidery cross of iron 
which once decorated some one of the 
Francisean missions, fast melting into 
Mother Earth in California. Nor is the 
garden untenanted. The birds love to 
nest there out of the wind, so the 
trustees caused to be constructed a 
wide, shallow pool of stone, sunk like 
a saucer in the green velvet of the lawn, 
always filled to its brim with water, 
which reflects as in a mirror the trees 
that bend to look in and to watch the 
hundreds of feathered creatures that 
daily bathe there and preen their 
feathers. 

In general lines, the church follows 
the mission architecture of California, 
with arches adapted from the Moorish 
and a tower that gives dignity and aspi- 
ration to the whole. The walls are of 
concrete and hard-burned brick, and the 
roof of Spanish tiles. It would have 
been economy of space to have entered 
from the street, but this would have 
been the ordinary way and much too 
commonplace for an edifice so unusual. 
Consequently, one steps in from the 
street to a deep-shadowed little vesti- 
bule. There is no door; there is no 
sign; the name of the church appears 
nowhere, and the stranger is tempted to 
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withdraw hurriedly, lest he be trespass- 
ing on some one’s private grounds. The 
path leads around the church through 
the garden, past the bird-pool, and the 
entrance to the building is at the far 
end. But the visitor does not lose any- 
thing during the passage, for at every 
step in the ideal garden there is a dis- 
tinct elevation in mood, and the quiet 
and peace and gentle retirement of the 
place appeal to him more strongly with 
every moment. There is nothing worldly 
about this house of God; this is no 
temple to Mammon. It seems like a 





THE SHADOWY VESTIBULE 


place where one should leave one’s san- 
dals in some outer portico, and enter 
only clean-shod and pure of heart. 
The mystery of the place is distinctly 
unmodern, and the ascetic spirit of 
the old missions so strong that unless it 
is pointed out, one entirely forgets to 
look up at the finger-wide window in 
the tower which was brought by one of 
the members from Westminster Abbey. 
The same leaded pane through which 
the light filtered upon the renowned 
dead of the Abbey for hundreds of 
years offers no resistance now to the 
sunshine of an empire undreamed of 
when that glass was made. 

The sudden passing from the blinding 
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sunshine to the black interior of the 
church is startling, and one gropes to a 
seat—this church without a sign has 
also dispensed with ushers—and sits for 
a moment or two before the readjusted 
eyes are able to take note of the sur- 
roundings. The auditorium is rectangu- 
lar, fifty feet long by thirty wide by 
eighteen high, I think the dimensions 
are. The first thing that impresses you 
is the Gothic effect which the little room 
expresses so forcibly. Who was it that 
said that the first Gothic idea was con- 
ceived in forest-aisles where the inter- 
lacing branches formed the groined 
roof? This idea has been most per- 
fectly carried out in this church by the 
sundown sea. Not by pillars or columns 
is the roof upborne, but by great tree- 
stems, still covered with native bark. 
The trees are madrones, and there are 
six pairs of them. You seem to be in a 
forest, the trunks rising at either side. 
The walls are wainscoted with Oregon 
pine, spared from the fiend with the 
paint-pot. Down the side toward the 
garden are windows, plain and leaded. 
Clambering roses throw themselves 
against the panes in a perfect ecstasy, 
and the green light which filters through 
their juicy leaves is further tempered by 
eurtains of soft, brown, porous stuff. 
But there is one window which is not 
green and brown. In the very center 
of this wall is a small, square aperture 
which glows with living light. It shows 
St. Christopher crossing the river with 
the Child in his arms, and is as much a 
picture as any canvas to which painter 
ever laid brush. I have seen many 
stained windows, but never one that 
made my heart throb like this wonderful 
St. Christopher, with the blended blues 
and greens of sky and water; with his 
dark head and the light on one bare 
brown limb, advanced for another step, 
and the luminous head of the Child on 
his arm—the only convincing halo I 
have ever seen. This is nota thing of 
gilt paper and tinsel, but a golden glow, 
as though a small sun were giving off 
light and warmth and all good and 
desirable things. There is a hood out- 
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CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM, SAN FRANCISCO 
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CORNER OF THE CHANCEL, SHOWING MR. KEITH’S 


MURAL PAINTING 


side the window, and by its rise and fall 
the artist-members of the church temper 


the light to the saint. When the sun 
shines on him directly his glory is 
unbearable. 

High up in the wall, over the chancel, 
is another gem of a window, small and 
round, set like a jewel out of reach. Its 
theme isagarden. Lavender iris grows 
at the base of a shallow stone bowl, 
filled to the brim with water. A branch 
of a flowering apple-tree is reflected in 
the sheet of quicksilver, and on the edge 
of the pool balances a bird, even as in 
the garden of the New Jerusalem 

Down the other side of the church, 
opposite the windows, are four large 
mural landscapes, long and narrow and 





rich in tone, painted by Wil- 
liam Keith, the dean of Cali- 
fornia landscape painters, and 
by far the most talented, and 
given by him out of his love 
for this charming church. The 
themes are the seasons, trans- 
lated and changed to suit Cal- 
ifornia, and the panels, instead 
of showing the conventional 
spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, are devoted to the 
early and Jate rains and to the 
two seasons of harvest. This 
story of the western seasons 
tells the gradual change of the 
hills from brown to green, to 
brown again, and describes viv- 
idly the luscious colors of the 
meadows and the deep shadows 
of the oaks. These pictures 
are simply sunk in the pine 
walls, guiltless of framing. 
Under each one is a black iron 
bracket with three wax can- 
dies, and the same simple and 
primitive lighting arrange- 
ments appear on the opposite 
walls between the windows. 
The fourth wall is occupied 
by a great fireplace, wide- 
mouthed and cavernous as any 
in the most hospitable man- 
sion house. It is of brick, 
fitted with andirons and fire- 
dogs that end in crosses. Summer and 
winter a wood fire burns there. No 
elouds of incense here; no odor of 
myrrh and frankincense, but the pun- 
gent aroma of burning wood always in 
the air, the last fragrant breath of ex- 
piring trees, a tang as of a forest fire, 
carrying out the suggestion of tree- 
trunks in the dim, dark room. On 
summer Sundays there is but a little 
snapping fire and a faint fragrance, just 
enough to take away that chill that 
almost always lingers till noon in San 
Francisco. Of winter mornings, when 
it is cool or wet, a great backlog blazes 
away, filling the church with light and 
warmth and perfume. Late-comers 
gather at the fire and warm themselves 
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and dry their garments before the genial 
blaze, and draw their seats close, so that 
the red light plays on heads bowed in 
prayer. 

There are no pews in the church of 

the New Jerusalem. The floor is of 
polished pine, and for the hundred 
people whom the place will hold are 
chairs, beautifully modeled, suggestive 
of the primitive old mission furnishings, 
but with a certain indescribable variation 
from the straight line that eliminates 
every suggestion of awkwardness. I 
have seen keeling peons on mosaic floors 
in Mexico; I have seen old carved pews 
with quaint worm-eaten doors; modern 
pews, a horror of appliqué work and 
varnish; opera-chairs, upholstered in 
red plush, which fall down with a bang 
in prayer-time; but I have never seen 
seats which so perfectly fitted 
their environment as these. 
Perhaps the congruity arises 
from the fact that they too were 
designed by the architect, A. 
Page Brown, who planned the 
chureh but a short time before 
his untimely death. The 
frames of the chairs are of 
maple and the seats are of Cali- 
fornia tules, beautifully braid- 
ed by hand. The seats are ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, and in 
front of each is a Japanese 
woven grass-mat, which dulls 
the footfalls and comforts the 
knees of the faithful. 

I have said nothing about 
the chancel—the very soul of 
the church—for to me the fire- 
place seems like the sacred 
heart of things, and it is hard 
to withdraw the eyes from this 
glowing magnet even to look 
at the reading-desk. The 
chancel is at the east end, un- 
derneath the round window 
with the iris and the bathing 
bird. The reading-desk is of 
pine, unstained, and behind 
it is a settee, sunk in shad- 
ows and made to match the 
settles at either side of the 


fireplace, smothered in shadows, too. 
In one corner, near the reading-desk, 
which is scarcely raised above the floor, 
is the small organ, on the top of which 
stands a brown jar of foliage. There is 
a branch from an oak, shaped like a 
perfect tree, with cobwebs of Spanish 
moss hanging from it. There are limbs 
of eucalyptus, crisp and brown, at least 
a year old, and wonderfully softened 
into mauves and browns. There area 
few rushes and, perhaps, an artichoke 
flower or two—at any rate everything 
brown and somber and harmonious, 
rich as the flavor of old wine, according 
perfectly with this temple of the trees. 
On a pedestal at the other side of the 
desk is a graceful Japanese vase of 
elear, pale color, with great masses of 
some dark green, shiny shrub, and this 
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is all the color there is in the church, 
except the radiance of the colored win- 
dows, the landscapes, and the fire. The 
preacher comes in from behind a screen 
of wood. He moves so softly and sits 
so far back in the shadow that he seems 
some gentle ghost. The more I look at 
this chancel, the more impressed I am 
with its wonderful lighting effects. The 
windows are so arranged and curtained 
that when the first notes of the scrip- 
tural reading float out on the air they 
seem to come from absolute darkness, 
and then, as the speaker advances a 
little more into view, the light falls, 
concentrated, on his pale, scholarly face 
and his silver hair, leaving the slender 
body entirely in the shadow. There are 
chants and songs—primitive music and 
a simple service and short sermon, in 
perfect keeping with the utter simplicity 
of the interior. There are no notices. 
The preacher does not announce that 
‘‘The Ladies’ Aid Society will meet on 
Saturday, and prayer-meeting will be 
held in this house on Wednesday 
night.’’ There is no note of the world 
to mar the really spiritual service—no 
offertory, no clinking collection-boxes, 
no deacons with squeaking soles—noth- 
ing of the earth, earthy. Your thoughts 
are very far away from these things. It 
is a great deal for a service to live up to 
this edifice, but the Rev. Joseph Wor- 
cester, whose thought this church em- 
bodies, compasses it; for he is gentle as 
@ nun, ascetic as some secluded friar, 
entirely sanctified. He does not believe 
in notices of services in the newspapers; 
he it is who objects to any sign on the 
church; he is not anxious to proselyte; 
he abhors a collection. The pastor is as 
unusual as the church. Hidden away 
in a shadowy corner is an iron-bound 
box for voluntary contributior 3ut 
the members do not know how the 
pastor’s salary is raised or the church 
supported—the ravens again. 
The place has cast a peculiar 

fascination upon every one who 
even a remote connection witl 
workmen who laid the walls 
interested in their work far be} 
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ordinary journeyman’s interest. They 
worked overtime from sheer love of the 
church; and when a swallow built a 
nest under the eaves, they took innumer- 
able pains not to disturb her, and spread 
a feast of crumbs from their luncheon- 
baskets. 

But best of all is the story of the 
trees. Rev. Joseph Worcester was in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, and he 
selected the lusty young madrones for 
the pillars of the temple. He told the 
young mountaineer on whose wood-lot 
they grew the purpose for which they 
were destined. The mountaineer was a 
practical young fellow to whom the tree 
meant nothing more than its market 
price. But as he cut the trees he grew 
thoughtful. Doors hitherto unsus- 
pected opened to him, and the Dryads 
of the forest, chaplet-crowned, stood 
before him. One day he said to the 
clergyman: ‘‘No hands but mine have 
touched those trees, and I can’t bear to 
think of them being handled as freight. 
If you will let me carry them to the city 
in my wagon, it shall not cost you any 
more than by train.’’ The clergyman 
was willing. He liked the idea. 

So the mountaineer harnessed his 
horse to his heavy wagon, took the trees 
and his wife and children, and started 
toward the city. The horses jingled 
down many a long mile of mountain 
road, for the teamsters’ horses in Cali- 
fornia are musical with sleigh-bells. 
Once there was a breakdown, and the 
accommodating country people’ where 
the accident occurred lent heavier 
wheels to the mountaineer. Once a 
blacksmith’s services were necessary, 
but when the smith heard that the trees 
were for a church he refused to be 
compensated. 

At last the jingling team drew up in 
front of the unfinished church, and the 
trees were put into place—still by the 
same hands that cut them. And this 
was the spirit which built the church of 
the New Jerusalem, and which still 
maintains it in all its charming sim- 
plicity. 
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HE peculiar quality of the textile 
material places it in the forerank 
of all fabrics conjured into form 
by mortals for their use. Stone, 
metal, and wood, capable of being put 
to much service, stop far short in 
their utilitarian nature of cotton, flax, 
wool, silk, and such commodities. As 
the dawn of civilizations brought the 
grades, or the classes, and a desire to 
be fittingly garbed, so their clothing 
demanded gradings and changes from 
leaves, or the skins of wild beasts, 
which at first were chosen by these mor- 
tals as more desirable than their own. 
We have not learned just when such 
demands first fell upon the early 
peoples, or by what silent stages the 
present needs were reached. It is suffi- 
cient here to say that at some time it 
occurred to the race that a cotton night- 
gown was preferable to a skin, that its 
workaday clothes would not answer for 
bank holidays, and that the materials in 
hand were not conducive to that constant 
change of costume made necessary by 
season, occupation, and rank. 

To us moderns the difficulty will be 
easily seen, and the necessity of overcom- 
ing it. It would be perplexing to wear 
the same skin at a yellow luncheon, 
a pink tea, and a chrysanthemum ball 
on the same day, and it would be equal- 
ly perplexing to find proper skins to 
suit the situation,—a monkey rainy- 
day skirt for morning, a goat en traine 
in the afternoon, and'a bear cut very 
décolleté at night. So the thing had 
to come, just as certainly as an aban- 
donment of metal headgear once used 
in times of war and wooden shoes in 
times of peace. And the textile fabric 
came—and survived—as the fitting one 
for all purposes of dress, on account 
of its possibilities and its adaptability 
to that higher purpose for which it is 
renowned. From the commonest inter- 
lacing of grasses and leaves, in its SILK BROCATELLE FROM A WALL-HANGING 


earliest stage, there grew wondrous IN THE VATICAN. CRIMSON ON IvoRY 
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weavings of silken stuffs, graced with 
jewels and silver and gold. 

“I shall make little or no further com- 
ment on carpets or clothes—each is a 
theme in itself; I shall make no refer- 
ence to the commercial or domestic 
varieties of the commodity—all have 
their places to fill; but there is one 
branch of this industry which has made 
for piety and the advancement of every 
race, to which the textile material more 
ably lent itself than all the rest. It 
taught weavers to work for the work’s 
sake; and it would seem that from such 
workers as these the people of Hans 
Andersen’s little settlement in White- 
hall, Wisconsin, had taken their legend, 
written over the entrance or gateway 
of their town, ‘“The best results of toil 
and care are those which we with others 
share.’’ For the toil and care of the 
workers at the loom shown in the wall- 
hangings made ages ago have indeed 
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given results unrivaled in charm and 
beauty by any other fabric known. 

The history of the loom from its earli- 
est known existence is encyclopedic 
property, and every one is expected to 
be acquainted with it. Its practical 
application to its appointed work—the 
weaving, or interlacing, of certain 
materials into a fabric—is also studied. 
The evolution of tapestry-weaving, 
which reached its high standard of inter- 
est and renown in the period of the 
Raphael cartoons, when the greatest 
painters were not above making sub- 
jects, and were engaged for the purpose, 
the weaver’s work in the looms, and 
the various steps of improvement in the 
loom from crude beams fastened between 
the trunks of growing trees to the 
‘“‘Jacquard’’ of to-day, are also traceable 
in printed histories. The westward 
movement, and northward, in about the 
same relative directions all the art 
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industries are known to have taken, from 
the older to the newer civilizations along with 
the arts and learning and commerce, is found 
in the annals of each nation, embedded in its 
progress according to the instinct and appre- 
ciation apportioned thereto. 

I wish to point out to the great brother- 
hood of architects—followers of the monu- 
ment builders of the world—that they must 
take advantage of their opportunities to 
assist in the spiritual evolution of men and 
nations; that they must create for time. 
They must do as their masters have done— 
build with fervor, and call in the aid of reli- 
gion for the higher development of their art. 
I am strengthened in this thought by the 
history of the specimens of textiles here 
reproduced, and also by a very able article I 
found ina recent number of the Architectural 
Review, by Mr. Wilson, entitled, ‘‘Art and 
Religion.”’ It is so full of rich reasoning 
that I shall give an idea of its worth in three 
short sentences: ‘‘We see how religion has 
fired the artist, and how the latter has 
enriched religion by some new aspect of 
humanity, some newly discovered beauty, 
some before unimagined harmony. It does 
not matter whether we look at savage art or 
at that of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, or 
Roman, the art is the gauge of the spiritual 
capabilities of the race, the measure of its 
penetration into the unseen, and the individ- 
ual works are milestones of progress. This 
way came men out of brutishness, led by 
the lodestar of beauty; and though it is 
impossible to define beauty, a definition at 
best is but a cross-section of atruth. I would 
call beauty the result of the immediate cor- 
respondence between life and environment.’’ 

I have found in all phases or forms of 
decorative subjects that the best work is in- 
spired by religion—convent and monastery 
largely among the producers, and church and 
pontiff’s palace never slow to absorb every- 
where the product so enriched. Life and 
environment must be what we make them, 
and these being in harmony with the divine 
must and will produce only the best—that 
which is harmonious and complete. Then 
the art of religion—the beauty of holiness, 
and the religion of art—the holiness of 
beauty, become inseparable, and secure to 
the instinet of every race. 
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Of the new work now being done, we 
are not well able to judge—it is new, 
it is different, and so attractive and 
interesting; the depth of the gauge of 
merit embraced in the new work is 
learned only by the test of time (with 
art as with literature). A book is written, 
read, and consigned to the shelves; 
after an interval of from fifteen to 
twenty years, it again comes forth to be 
read by a new generation. Its retire- 
ment now means endless oblivion or 
a third revival to continued reputation 
for all time. Only the best here sur- 
vives, and from the world’s large prod- 
uct these few which live are the thrice- 
tried refinings from the whole; they 
are the standards for all judgments— 
the Kalevalas, the Iliads, the Divine 
Comedies, the Rubaiyats, the Cids, the 
Hamlets, the Fausts. 

Much of the art of to-day is well 
named ‘‘secessional.’’ It secedes from 
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what we may call the traditional largely, 
and yet necessarily savors of all that 
has gone before. I see in it Japanese 
infused into Gothic, though it is more 
subtly done, as Mohametan was fused 
in the early part of Italian Renais- 
sanee, and Botticelli welded into both 
so cleverly as to be almost living 
again. The attractive beauty of our 
new work is in its fewness of lines. 
Whether this is a finer grasp of beauty 
or the result of a nervous haste, time 
only can decide, but the fact remains 
we can show no such subtle blendings 
of many shades and colors in elaborated 
designs in the new work as is found in 
the old. And designers who make the 
most elaborate patterns, while showing 
unquestionable skill in their combina- 
tions of lines, are either unable or 
unwilling to take the time to blend the 
wonderful kinds of stitches in their 
weaving, and complex gradations of tones 
in their coloring, that charm us into this 
deeper love and admiration for the old. 
It is encouraging that the commercial 
side of it has not weakened altogether 
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MODERN ENGLISH WOOL TAPESTRY IN 
STYLE OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN 
REDS, BROWNS, AND GREENS, 


in Europe. The weavers there continue 
to give us these rare examples of men’s 
patience and love in the reproductions 
honestly carried out. And I regret 
I cannot say the same for our manu- 
facturers here. The book publisher 
who should bring out an edition of 
Virgil with some of his best lines left 
out, to save typesetting, printing, and 
so forth, does not deserve patronage at 
our hands, and yet our weavers are 
filling the markets with degenerate and 
decimated copies of artistic manufac- 
tures in both pattern printing and 
weaving, and fattening on their ever- 
ready sale. A cotton cloth honestly 
woven and dyed in Europe or Asia is 
preferable to a silk brocade made in this 
country and dyed here, and this will 
continue to be true until our weavers 
and dyers (or, commercially speaking, 
our manufacturers) turn out honest 
fabrics, and until those of us who use 
these things will be honest and provi- 
dent on our part and buy the best of 
inexpensive material rather than the 
worst of the costlier,—in other words, 
until we are willing to represent our- 
selves truthfully and not crave the 
shams—the make-believes. 





Art is universal, and truth is univer- 
sal, and a heavy responsibility is upon 
the great brotherhood of architects to 
earry this religion of art—embracing 
both beauty and truth—right into the 
portals of the houses they so cleverly 
plan, in all the fabrics entering therein. 
The textile material being the first, 
so far as we can see, of all fabrics to 
interest man, was to become the first of 
man’s work after wood-carving to serve 
both material and religious ends. Its 
possibilities are outlined in the human 
mind as a desire to express or externalize 
sensuous gratification— hence the mission 
of the textile material is complex, its early 
use being no doubt that of a covering 
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Its next appointment is 


for the body. 
likely to have been for use on the floor, 
and in some countries shelter from the 


sun. Then the walls secured its service, 
and lastly it came to embellish seating 
furniture; first, perhaps, made into 
cushions, and then placed upon the 
benches or chairs which were made 
necessary when the table was introduced 
for the service of food. 








The mission of the textile material is, 
therefore, complex. Lending itself to 
color exposition, it appealed to the 
emotional side of the weaver, who 
pressed into his work a quality more 
and more unworldly till the senses 
recognized a power to aid in display 
for ceremonials that placed it beside 
painting and seulpture and architecture. 
Such heights of beauty have these tex- 
tiles obtained, such delicacy of line and 
tint and shading, that the very sight 
of them is uplifting. The play of color 
and the mobility of the cloth induce that 
reverent handling almost as of some 
holy thing, for it expresses the holiness 
of beauty; and so, as altar-cloth, dossal, 
and vestment, banner and stoie, it is in 
part doing duty to serve and glorify 
God. 

JOSEPH TWYMAN. 
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IN REGARD TO COTTAGES 


‘‘While I never to this day pass a lattice-win- 
dowed cottage without wishing to be its cot- 
tager, | never yet saw the castle I envied to its 
lord.”’ 


VER since the time when the 
primitive savage began to imitate 
the nests of birds and lairs of 
beasts to provide himself a habi- 

tation, one of the chief ambitions of man 
has been the making of an attractive 
dwelling-place. 

Vitruvius, the most ancient writer on 
architecture, lays down three principles 
as indispensable in the construction of 
a building, stability, utility, and beauty, 
indicating that beauty is the great cli- 
max for which we have always been 
striving. The element of beauty usually 
receives its due amount of consideration 
from the prospective builder of a preten- 


tious establishment, where the services 
of a competent architect and skilled 
workmen, together with rare woods and 
the products of rich quarries, are apt to 
bring forth this quality. But it is for 
the consideration of beauty in the con- 
struction of the small, inexpensive dwell- 
ing that I would make a plea. Sim- 
plicity of outline, adaptability to loca- 
tion, harmony of coloring, economy of 
space in interior arrangement are to be 
studied with zeal by the would-be cot- 
tager. Nor should the services of an 
architect be omitted in the building of 
a simple cottage; therein lies the chief 
difficulty. The prospective builder of a 
small house who looks at his pocketbook 
with discouragement is apt to have a com- 
mon builder ‘‘copy a house he has seen,”’ 
and so secure a badly proportioned box. 
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He would much better eliminate some 
contemplated small extravagance and 
employ an architect, or make the rooms a 
foot smaller each way. A contractor may 
construct a perfect foundation for a cot- 
tage without supervision, and ruin its 
beauty forever by giving the roof-lines 
the wrong slant. 

And in regard to windows—a cottage 
depends principally on its windows for 
picturesqueness. The latticed  case- 
ments so dear to the heart of Ruskin 
give to the English country-house and 
thatched cottage their chief charm. 
Good windows are the exception in the 
American cottage, and their bad pro- 
portions make our cottages commonplace 
and uninviting. 

In regard to color, perhaps the imagi- 
nation may be allowed a little more lati- 
tude in the outside coloring of a small 
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house than in that of a larger one, 
though in the matter of outside color 
schemes it is perhaps safer to follow 
well-established rules. The color scheme 
employed on the exterior of the cottage 
shown in the illustrations was an experi- 
ment which happened to prove success- 
ful. The roof is stained a bright green, 
the shingles and rough boarding on the 
sides are indian-red, while the lattices of 
the casements are grass-green, this 
green and that of the roof agreeing as 
nearly as paint and stain can possibly 
agree. The whole is modified by a 
rich cream trim, which is also used 
on the rough plaster shown in the 
recess in front. Bright scarlet gera- 


niums vie with each other in scaling 
the walls, and even the green grass of 
the lawn in front is a part of the 
color scheme, which is altogether satis- 
factory. 

In this same cottage, economy of 
space is gained in the main room, which 


DETAIL OF COTTAGE 


is hall, living-room, and library in one, 
and again in the combining of the front 
and back stairway, which also lessens 
the expense. The shelf which crowns 
the rail running along the front landing 
of the stairway is convenient for potted 
plants, flowers, or bric-A-brac, and helps 
to make a unique corner in the room. 
The seat under this shelf is in reality a 
chest, and makes it possible for guests 
to sit on the best dress-suit of the host 
or the latest party gown of the hostess 
with impunity. 

This cottage was designed for an all- 
the-year-round home. The living-room 
receives sunshine all the day in winter 
and the sea-breeze in summer through 
latticed casements on the south, which 
open into a paved court where plum- 
bago, rose-vines, heliotrope, and jas- 
mine run riot over the wings of the 
cottage and lattice-work which together 
form the inclosure. 

The latticed window in the east of the . 
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dining-room is so deep that it affords a 
place for displaying many rare bits of 
china or cut-glass, and adds cheerfulness 


to the room by admitting the 
morning sunshine. A candle- 
rail running around the room 
and shelves over the windows 
and doors further display the 
fine wares of the dining-room. 
In the little upper half-story 
are a guest’s room with bath, 
a servant’s room, a linen-closet, 
and the greatest of conveniences, 
a well-lighted trunk-room. To 
be sure some of the corners, 
next the ceiling, of these rooms 
are missing, but that rather in- 
creases the comfort and charm 
of the rooms, so that a fair-sized 
family may be stowed away in 
this apparently small house. 
And as much study and thought 
for detail were expended as if it had 
cost a mint of money. 
UNA NIXSON HOPKINS. 





“NEW ART” AT THE 


GENERAL exhibition of human 
A work when held in Paris is cer- 
tain to be rich in those works 

of art and industry, together and 
indistinguishable, which make up what 
we commonly call decorative art. And 
there is this about such an exhibition in 
Paris, that the French, alone of modern 
peoples, have managed to keep clear in 
their minds the unbroken connection 
between fine art of the higher and more 
expressional character and that which is 
almost exclusively matter of adornment, 
or even of display. The Frenchman 
knows that there is no distinction which 
any one can be sure of between the 
costly carving in hard, semi-precious 
materials, sumptuous rather than 
thoughtful, and the subtle imaginings 
of Whistler or Puvis. And so, although 
he makes pretense to keep the ‘‘fine 
arts’’ by themselves on one side of the 
river and the ‘‘polite arts’’ in another 
building on the south bank, this proves 


*The following article is reprinted, by permission, 
from the New York Nation, December 20, 1900 








PARIS EXPOSITION* 


to be merely a form, and his phrase les 
beaux-arts to be merely a popular way 
of designating the framed canvas and 
panel, the free statue, and the group... 

In the department of furniture the 
modern Paris workmen have not much 
to show that is at once novel and instruct- 
ive. The buyer of furniture may be 
better off in Paris than anywhere else, 
because the assured touch of the 
designer working on old traditional 
lines is more to be trusted than the 
vagaries, however attractive, of the 
deliberate seeker after originality. Buy 
your furniture of the Paris workmen, 
the conservative adviser might say, but 
by all means go to England and to Ger- 
many, and also to the Viennese, for an 
interesting inquiry into what the bolder 
designer thinks can be done with those 
movables which make life easy. Accept 
the style of Louis XVI. or Louis XV. 
for your rooms, by all means, and let 
modern Paris adapt it to your needs; so 
you will be quite sure in advance of 
what you ought to have and how you 
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will like it. But study, rather, the 
marvels of modern whimsicality, because 
among them a spark of real information 
may be shining. When, in fine or deco- 
rative art, any workman is seeking 
rather for novelty than for excellence in 
the old ways, his work is sure to be less 
satisfying; but it may have ideas in it, 
troublesome and useful ideas. And of 
all this modern designing and untra- 
ditional character, perhaps the boldest, 
and assuredly the most generally em- 
ployed, is what is called by its cultivators 
the New Art. This art nouveau is said 
to have originated in the dreams of a 
Belgian architect, but it was snatched 
up instantly by German and English 
industrial artists, and by at least one 
French master. It consists mainly in 
an attempted reduction of all forms, 
constructional and ornamental alike, to 
abstract curves, and these so arranged 
in series and so combined that an effect 
is produced suggesting perhaps some 
vegetable scroll pattern, but rather the 
forms of Arabic letters in wall inscrip- 
tions, which forms must be thought to 
develop themselves instinctively from 
the hand and under the eye of the cal- 
ligraphist. 

This new decorative motive may be 
thought to develop itself as naturally 
under the instinctively moving hand of 
him who tries to imagine how the leg of 
a table or the upright of a screen may 
be bent from the vertical and worked 
into some form more attractive to the 
eye. In metal-work, the thing can be 
done naturally and easily. It may even 
be thought a matter of absolutely indi- 
vidual taste how far the combination of 
curves, as in wrought iron—curves at 
first slow and almost invisible, but then 
growing rapidly more decided, and end- 
ing almost in volutes—how far such 
work in abstract curvature may please, 
for the moment, or may be thought to 
satisfy a more critical examination. 
Here is a grille, a fixed or swinging 
grating of iron; and its curves, which 
seem to one critic most crazily tossed 
about, may seem to another well caleu- 
lated for effect, and even suggestive of 


construction. Here is a round dish of 
hard gray pottery, upon which is 
mounted a rim of block-tin, and the 
bright metal shows against the bluish 
gray earthenware along an outline as 
much diversified with strange indescrib- 
able curves as the mind and hand of the 
worker could make it. 

In an interior such as that of the 
Viennese school of decorative art at this 
exhibition, we note that the medallions, 
which are filled by representative paint- 
ing—by views of scenes and incidents 
—are inclosed by a curved bordering 
which takes shapes not wholly disagree- 
able. A medallion may be bordered by 
abstract curves which suggest nothing; 
it need not be round, need not be 
square; the student goes no farther 
back than the time of Louis XV. to 
find very satisfactory medallions 
bounded by abstract curves. A medal- 
lion may be of any shape; the bounding 
edge may be rectangular or of geomet- 
rical curve, or of wholly undescribed and 
indescribable curvature, and nothing 
but the pleasantness of the resulting 
form is to be considered even for a 
moment. The division between one 
surface and another surface is and must 
be an abstract line—there is no escaping 
from that. If we see a round dish 
hanging against a wall, the actual out- 
line which the eye preserves, the bound- 
ary between that pottery surface and 
that paneled or painted surface behind 
it is an abstract curve, and one which 
the observer will find it hard to de- 
scribe. The case changes as soon as the 
abstract curves in question are asked to 
do the duty of chief decorative elements. 
In this very room which we are in a 
way considering, the panels which are 
not filled by descriptive painting are 
scrawled—that is the word—scrawled 
over with slender lines suggested by 
nothing that one can recall in nature or 
in previous art, except that there is 
something a little Egyptian in the way 
in which patches of color are set within 
bounding outlines. These slender lines 
are carried up and across, in and out, 
making angles with each other, or form- 
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twisting them is scarcely greater than 
that of tracing the painted line which 
has been imagined above. An iron 
grille so designed is capable of the same 
kind of momentary pleasure-giving 
influence that the painted curves are. 
The result will be equally unsatisfactory 
in the end, except when there is some 
significance given to the lines by the 
apparent utility of the metal bar, as 
tying, sustaining, separating, uniting 
parts of the construction. But the 
reader will observe that the moment 
this is to be said of any one of the 
curves in question it ceases to be an 
abstract curve in the sense in which we 
have been using that term—it unites 
itself at once with the whole vast forces 
of nature, which, because not at all 
times visible, are not on that account 
less valuable to the designer. Your 
iron gate seems to be held up better by 
the resilient nature of the curve given to 
the iron bar which seems to support that 
gate (whether it does so or not). You 
have here, too, a reason for your curve, 
and the thing is lifted out of the depart- 
ment of l’art nouveau by that very fact. 
Even without this, however, the iron 
bars ean be endured now and then if 
they are arranged according to this 
school of abstract curvature. 

Now let the student try the same thing 
in woodwork, and he will find immedi- 
ately that the material is far less yield- 
ing, and that the curves of l’art nouveau 
are not easily produced therein. In the 
very same room which has been in ques- 
tion above, that of the Austrian School 
of Decorative Art, there is furniture of 
this kind. In adjoining rooms—in the 
German exhibit most of all, perhaps, in 
the separate pavilion put up by the Paris 
dealer Bing, and dedicated to lV’art nou- 
veau—there is much of it. The front of 
a glass case, the doors of a bookcase, 
the sash of a window has the wooden 
sash-bars— which we more often see 
drawn straight from edge to edge of the 
space to be filled with glass—curved. 
There must be a bar reaching from the 
bottom to the top of the glass door, but 
this bar may be so sawed out of wood or 
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so bent by the steaming of a thin bar of 
wood that it ceases to be straight, and 
assumes a curve almost exactly that 
which the designer has imagined. 
‘Very good, then,’’ says the designer; 
‘‘we will not have any more straight 
lines; we will bend these bars, and we 
will try to make the curves which they 
assume help one another and be attract- 
ive in themselves as pieces of abstract 
curvature.’’ In no case, however, are 
they attractive, or can they endure 
even a moment’s examination. In 
every case the effect is unlovely, and 
has a shock ready prepared for the 
observer of discriminating taste—that 
is, for the observer who feels the differ- 
ence between the possible charm of this 
and of that form. Finally, to close this 
too long analysis, these same abstract 
curves, when used for the lead sash- 
bars holding the glass which is to close 
and adorn the openings themselves, are 
doing their worst possible mischief, 
and are producing their ugliest effect. 
There are studies in ornamental glass 
in these pavilions, as there are in the 
celebrated and carefully designed Castel 
Béranger in the Rue La Fontaine, in 
which it does seem that the utmost 
possible bad taste is attained, so ludi- 
crously inappropriate to the material, 
both of the lead outline and of the glass 
filling, are the long, nearly parallel, 
slowly diverging curves. 

Everything that the present writer 
has noted at the exhibition tends to 
confirm the feeling which is growing 
upon all those designers whose work he 
has learned to respect and whose opin- 
ions he knows—the feeling that nothing 
ean be done without close adherence 
to tradition. La Farge, in his paper 
on Puvis de Chavannes, published 
in Secribner’s Magazine for December, 
quotes Puvis as saying to his pupils 
that they should beware of tradition 
and use it only for a guide. And that 
is a beautiful thing to read—a fine 
thing, an instructive thing to hear 
coming from the lips of the one man of 
our own time who held the noblest tra- 
ditions of the painter’s art and knew 


how to use them as they were used of 
old. For such a traditionalist as Puvis 
to say, ‘‘Beware of tradition,’’ is to say 
the thing which his pupils must have 
needed more than any other one thing; 
but to the would-be introducer of things 
wholly novel and designed on general 
principles, Puvis himself would say, 
“Stick to tradition, worship tradition, 
believe that tradition is the first thing 
which the designer needs!’’ 

What is the reason why the curved 
woodwork of the modern designers, 
German, Austrian, French, and British, 
is so hideous, when the curved legs of a 
table made in France about 1775, or 
during the forty years which followed, 
by imitators all over the European 
world were nearly always endurable and 
sometimes even lovely? We have tables 
in our simple American homes in which 
the slender legs gather slowly together 
as they reach downward from the 
heavier top, or, if you please, spread 
outward slowly as they mount from 
their little claw-foot bases; in which, 
moreover, they follow, as they diverge 
from one another, the most graceful and 
subtle curves, a slow and hardly per- 
ceptible curve passing more rapidly into 
the claw-foot below and into the heavier 
mass of wood above provided for the 
framing of part into part. Why are 
these forms attractive when the forms 
of V’art nouveau are hideous? Partly, 
no doubt, because we are accustomed to 
them; partly so, but less and less so as 
the observer is more and more accus- 
tomed to art of many schools and of 
many epochs. Chiefly, without doubt, 
because the curves of the eighteenth- 
century workmen were the result of 
slow development, of changes impercep- 
tibiy made from year to year, the tra- 
dition beginning in unfathomed depths 
of time, and coming slowly down 
through generation after generation of 
workmen to the time when the wood 


was carved, the lead cast and filed, the 
iron bammered. One is almost ready 
to say that in all this vast world of 
decorative art there is nothing really 
worth seeing, the traditional origin of 
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by ball-shaped jewels, of pearly and 
lustrous water, giving the pale, moon- 
light effect which at once agrees with 
the suggestion made by the night-flying 
creatures themselves. The breast orna- 
ment, formed of nine intertwisted ser- 
pents, is distinguished in several ways: 
first, the color of the animal; second, the 
working of the surface of each serpent 
into a sealed pattern for the belly, and a 
ribbed and rounded pattern for the back ; 
third, the life-likeness of the creatures in 
the convolutions of neck, body, and tail, 
in the action of the gaping jaws, and in 
the singular suggestion of the wistaria- 
blossom given by the pendants of inex- 
pensive baroque pearls of no great size 
and of no rarity at all; fourth, in the 
general agreeableness of the outline and 
mass of the whole piece. And right 
here the person who has taken offense 
at art nouveau might sit down in front 
of the jewel in question and ask himself 
whether it would be possible to design 
such a thing without reference to ser- 
pents and wistaria-flowers. The answer 
would be, No. Certainly, in the light 
of Lalique’s work, there can be but one 
conclusion which forces itself upon the 
thinker’s mind, the conclusion that 
Mother Nature is the bést nurse; prob- 
ably because of her experience as a 
mother. This artist is at one with our 
masters, the orientals, who, in the per- 
sons of the Chinese for a thousand 
years, and now in the persons of the 
Japanese, and always in the persons of 
the Persians, and after them the people 
of India, have been silently, and by 
force of example, teaching the European 
world more than it ever will acknowl- 
edge in the way of fine art. Where this 
jewelry is fine, it shows the most saga- 
cious study of nature, and restudy of the 
adaptations of nature. It is modern 
designing of the right kind, in spite of 
the too frequent clumsiness of its parts; 
nor could there be imagined a better 
corrective for the vagaries of l’art nou- 
veau than this decorative work, which 
seems, at first glance, so nearly allied 
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THE GRAIN 


O enjoy wood either in the rough or 
finished state it is necessary not 


only to realize the marked dis- 
tinction between it and other 
material, but to go a step or two into the 
world of faney and imagination. We 
know that character is largely the result 
of environment and _self-cultivation. 
The many influences brought to bear on 
a man result one way or another, and 
we can read at a glance under what 
*In the illustrations of this article there is a strange 
suggestion of the apparently meaningless curves, which 
form the basis of L’Art Nouveau and have gained for 
certain Austrian decorators so wide a celebrity. The 


subject of this new art is discussed by Mr. Russell Sturgis 
in this number of Tae HovusE BEAUTIFUL.—THE EDITOR. 
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OF WOOD* 





A DESIGN FOR Woop CaRVING 


influence his nature has been developed. 
In a measure the study of woods approxi- 
mates the inquiry into the nature of 
men. Only the few see in wood what is 
pleasurable to the practiced eye. To 
me it is a pleasure to speculate as to 
the probable causes for this curl or 
flower or wave in the grain of wood. 
Were I a poet, it would give me pleas- 
ure, and the public some pain, perhaps, 
to give wing to my fancy and conjure 
up a pretty rhyme telling of the record 
of the breeze as shown in the ever-vary- 
ing grain of wood. With the ‘‘flower’’ 
of the oak all are acquainted, but ash 
and ‘‘plain’’ oak are rather neglected. 
To-day I have in my shop a piece of ash 
marked plainly with the outlines of 
‘Santa Claus,’’ and on his head sits a 
snow man with nonchalant ease. This, 
of course, is unusual, and it might be 
idle to try to determine how many 
wintry blasts it took to imprison this 














A CARVED PANEL 


precious pair in a tree; but there they 
are, and like the volutions and waves 


of the average run of wood they have 
grace and character. 

Lumbermen understand that the ‘‘fig- 
ure’ depends largely on how the board 


is taken from the timber. They work 
with that end in view, and the wood- 
worker uses the wood with a view to 


getting the best results also, but the 
user overlooks, in many instances, the 
effects that nature and art have combined 
DESIGN APPLIED 
HE Conservatoire National des 
Arts et Metiers in Paris has 
recently inaugurated a course 
which is essentially practical, and 
which our great industrial schools 


should have offered long ago to their 
pupils. Lessons in applied art contain 
only too often the precepts of decorative 
compositions without combining with 
them elementary practical suggestions. 
f a paper 


t Decoration. 


*The following article is a translation 
which was printed in a recent number of Art 
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to produce. I owe to the natural lines in 
wood the inspiration for many an effect- 
ive design. While they are far re- 
moved from direct imitation, yet the 
impetus came from the grain of ash 
wood. Perhaps the reader will choose 
to let his fancy roam with mine and try 
to see in the markings of the natural 
wood the story of storm and calm, of 
zephyr and breeze, and conclude that 
there in the wood is the record of their 
music. ‘‘As the twig’s inclined the tree 
will grow.’’ The little susceptible tree 
yields to this or that influence, and 
shows in its gnarly grain the record of 
a weathered storm or the protecting 
influence of the trees that stood in the 
way of the winds, giving it freedom to 
grow into a monotone grain. To me 
the tree that shows us that it has enjoyed 
listening to the whole gamut of the ele- 
ments is the most interesting, for in it 
we find what is attuned to our own 
experiences. So, also, had the wood- 
man spared such trees, I might not have 
found a reason for letting my fancy see 
in the wood what a poet might have em- 
bodied in measure and rhyme, and with 
his poetry carried conviction to you. But 
if you would obtain all possible enjoy- 
ment from your belongings, look for 
the beauties that nature has painted in 
the striking undulations shown in the 
grain of woods, and especially in the ash 


and oak. CHARLES ROHLFS. 





TO MATERIAL* 


The course recently begun at the Con- 
servatoire by M. Lucien Magne requires 
three years’ study and deals with artistic 
industries, examining the exigencies of 
the technique necessary in working with 
each material, and illustrating them 
with an original series of examples left 
by all the centuries of art. 

It is certain that a classification of art 
into major arts and minor arts, into 
fine arts and industrial arts, has in 
reality no reason, and that the idea of 
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LILY BRANCH INTERPRETED IN STONE 


beauty—of artistic perfection—is the 
same for all work which comes from the 
hand of man. Art is the same in iron- 
work as in painting, the same in seulp- 
ture as in tapestry. It is only the 
means of realization which vary. 

The idea of art awakens immediately 
that of artistic creation. To produce his 
work, the artist is actuated by his own 
inspiration, by his personal conception. 
But this liberty of the workman, far 
from being narrowed by education, is 
enlightened and broadened. Artistic 
education is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary. In fact, to give body to his work, 
the aitist should have recourse to a cer- 
tain material, and to that material he 
must give form. Where will he find 
the idea of artistic form if it is not in 
the observation of nature, the elements 
of which he is to interpret? Matter 
obeys certain laws, but they are the 
laws of the evolution of animate beings, 
the organs of which are modified and 
developed. They are the laws of the 
crossing of plants which vary from one 





kind to another; and they are also in 
the mineral world the laws of erystalli- 
zation which determine certain geomet- 
rical forms. 

To give life to his work, the artist 
must be inspired by these laws to seize 
the movement of living beings and the 
aspect of plants; and he must familiar- 
ize himself with the symmetrical combi- 
nations of straight and curved lines 
which are evolved by inanimate objects. 
These things form in themselves a long 
course of study; but in addition to 
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CONSOLE OF STONE, CARRYING A BALCONY 
them, the artisan must make*a special 
study of the material he means to 
employ. He should know its peculiar 
qualities and the methods of work which 
these qualities impose upon him. The 
constitution of this material, tough or 
fibrous, malleable or brittle, will infiu- 
ence necessarily the decorative inter- 
pretation of a certain theme. A leaf, 
for example, which executed in wrought 
iron will have strength enough at a 
thickness equal to that of nature, should 
have, if interpreted in stone, a thick- 
ness sufficient for the cohesion of the 
grain. In the same way, a decora- 
tive effect secured in m*erble by the 
oppositions of relief will be realized in 
glass or in pottery through the oppo- 
sitions of color. The variations of com- 
position made necessary by a difference 
of material are vividly illustrated by 
the use of a thistle as a decorative 
motive in wrought iron, in glass, and 
in sculptured stone, worked out under 
M. Magne’s direction. 

It is apparent that there are still other 


laws in the adaptation of the work to its 
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destination, which determine the choice 
of form; and one discovers also the 
necessity of oppositions, without which 
there is no ornamental effect. The 
result of all these laws is in no wise to 
injure the artistic initiative, which can- 
not be the effect of training and is, 
nevertheless, the origin of all creation. 
Where there is no invention through a 
personal interpretation of elements 
observed in nature, there can be no art. 
It is with his own eyes that the artist 
should see nature, with his personal 
thought that he should interpret it, for 
art is the most lively expression of the 
civilization of a people. - In every work 
of art, one should look for the expres- 
sion of an idea; and if the idea is 
absent, it is not by richness of decora- 
tion that it can be supplied. It is neces- 
sary, indeed, to guard against con- 
founding art with luxury, and the 
perfection which constitutes the artistic 
character of a work may manifest itself 
in the most simple form, if the appro- 
priateness of that form to the idea is 
irreproachable. Thus a line interposed 
purely for ornament in the supports of 
a bridge has little value, because it is 
not the right artistic solution of the 
problem; but from the proper engineer- 
ing solution beauty of line may be 
easily brought forth. 

The destination of a piece of furniture 
is always most precise, and influences 
necessarily itsform. It is the accommo- 
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THISTLE DESIGN IN GLASS 


dation to the usage of man which deter- THISTLE DESIGN IN WrovGHT IRON 
mines the height and depth of a seat, 
the inclination of the back and slope of 
the arms; and one may easily study the 
progress of good living in the modifica- 
tion of the conception through the cen- 
turies. The destination influences also 
the choice of the material, and wood 
- offers to the construction of furniture its 
< lightness and its resistance,—qualities 
. necessary to form a rigid frame. The 
decoration itself will follow these lines, 
and protruding ornament should be 
avoided upon such parts of the wood as 
come in contact with the body. Orna- 
mentation will naturally be wedded to 
the mountings and supports. 

In the same way, in a balcony of 
wrought iron, the designer should avoid 
exaggerating the sharp points of the 
metal ; and in giving to iron the elegancies 
of form which are appropriate to its ma- 
nipulation it is necessary to abstain from 
such delicacies and such protuberances as 
are not compatible withits heaviness. For 
a work constructed in stone, the neces- 
sity of accord between design and desti- 
nation is still more evident, if possible, THISTLE INTERPRETED IN STONE 
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SCHEME FOR A GRILLE. COMBINATI( 
CURVED LINES 


and the requirements of the stru 


foree the artist to unite the decorati 
with each element of the constructio1 


Style should be born without eff 


if the artist, instead of seeking to r 
citate decorative forms which ar 
longer a part of our life, is ins; 
with impressions which he has hi 
felt. If art seems to us through 
tory like the vivid expression 

civilization, it is that it has always 
a profound connection with society, 


that the artist living in the midst of 


contemporaries expresses in his 


their manner of seeing and thinking 


It is most interesting to study the 
in which decorative forms have 
modified, and one may examine it 
special success through the ornam: 
theme of the flower of the lotus, wv 
transforms itself through suce 
epochs of Egyptian and Greek art 

But if art cannot live by the rep: 
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of ancient forms, it is equally absurd 


seek a formula in the inventi 
bizarre designs having no cont 
with modern ideas, nor with the dé 
tion of the work. We must accept 
the individualism which chara 
contemporaneous art, and which ré 
more difficult the acquisition of 
of style. But true originality 
from the just expression of an id: 
the exact observance of laws 
technical training reveals as ind 
sable to all artistic creation. 


ults 
and 
ich 


pen- 


Style may result, then, in our present 
epoch of individualism, from the just 
interpretation of general ideas, the 
expressions of which vary according 
to the temperament of each individual 
artist; but having their origin in modern 
society, these diverse expressions will 
present among themselves the affini- 
ties which constitute the style of an 
epoch. 

An artistic training like that given by 
M. Magne at the Conservatoire, in the 
last analysis must determine what these 
modern programs should be, must indi- 
eate for each material the direction in 
which the general knowledge acquired 
may find satisfaction, and must develop 
the initiative which shall be able to util- 
ize technical skill in a spirit of sin- 
cerity and liberty. 


DESIGN FOR A GRILLE. COMBINATION OF 
BROKEN LINES 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA 


HE great advances 
that have been 
effected within 


the past few years 
in the manufacture of 
terra-cotta make an in- 
teresting study in the 
adaptation of design to 
material. The modern 
use of this substance is 
a revived taste and the 
result of laudable efforts 
on the part of a few 
architects to secure last- 
ing and artistic orna- 
mentation. Terra-cotta 
is not an imitation of 
stone,nora substitute for 
it, but a material pos- 
sessing distinct advan- 
tages, subject to the lim- 
itations imposed by its 
consistency and the pro- 
cesses of its manufacture. 
The comparative cost of 
stone and terra-cotta 
makes it certain that this 
material will become 
more and more a factor 
in our street architecture; 
for from the sun-baked 
brick of the early ages 
we have developed these 
kiln-baked bricks, and 
all peoples have found 
them useful in one form 
or another. 

The art of working in 
clay has an ancient and 
honorable pedigree, for 
it comes down to us from 
the Egyptians, Assyri- 
ans, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. Clay is the plas- 
tic slave of the human 
hand, and terra-cotta has 
played an important part 
in the civilization of an- 
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tiquity. The Chaldeans were obliged from 
the very nature of their surroundings to 
employ clay for many purposes for which 
no other people usedit. It was used also 
for architectural decorations in Greece, 
Etruria, Pompeii, and Rome. Broadly 
speaking, the term may be applied to all 
forms of baked clay, whether it be used 
for the manufacture of domestic utensils 
or for drain-tiles or architecture. Terra- 
cotta architecture seems to point itself 
out, from the very qualities of the 
material, as being essentially an archi- 
tecture of ornament. It has been called 
an art of the Romans, and it is from the 
Italian productions of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries that 
most of the inspiration for modern terra- 
cotta designs in architecture has been 
drawn. Homer refers to the material, 
and Dr. Schliemann avers that the 
ornaments found upon the hill of Hir- 
sarlik must have been some part of the 
terra-cotta pottery of King Priam. The 
Assyrians used tablets of the material 
for all the purposes for which the Egyp- 
tians employed papyrus and for which 
we use paper, cards, and books. These 
tablets are inscribed with the records of 
events. The inscriptions were either 
placed in different forms or on material, 
glazed or unglazed. Title deeds, in- 
scribed with names of witnesses and 
seal, were carefully baked in the kiln. 
Records of the sale of slaves, alma 
deeds, histories, spelling-books wer: 
made of this material. The unrivaled 
collection in the Louvre shows to what 
perfection this branch of the art arrived. 
Exquisite examples are offered in the 
unrivaled bas-reliefs by Luca della 
Robbia and the life-size figure of Mer- 
cury in the Vatican. The material being 
easily obtainable, it was unequaled by 
any other for many purposes of civilized 
life. Many of these productions of 
terra-cotta, even though of less dura- 
bility than that now made, are found in 
perfect condition in certain Chaldean 
ruins, in which the stone that was em- 
ployed has been disintegrated for centu- 
ries. In all ages it has charmed designers. 
It is so kindly and responsive, yielding 
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to the will of the worker, and as a means 
of artistic expression it is perfect. The 
intercourse between England and Flan- 
ders in the fifteenth century encouraged 
the employment of terra-cotta. A 
Florentine sculptor modeled a superb 
reredos for the chapel of Henry VIII. 
at Westminster, and the heads of the 
Ceesars at Hampton Court were modeled 
by an artist brought to England by 
Cardinal Wolsey for that purpose. For 
bright, crisp picturesqueness of effect 
terra-cotta is invaluable. Friezes, cor- 
nices, and other highly ornamental work 
have survived from the time of Henry 
VIII., and until Queen Anne’s reign 
many buildings were enriched by its 
judicious employment. 

The term terra-ecotta is properly 
applied to all products composed of 
earth and clay passed through a kiln, 
but as now understood it refers exclu- 
sively to unglazed work formed of clay 
or earth. Our efforts to reproduce in 
modern times the characteristics which 
charm us in the early medisval build- 
ings have been rewarded with success. 
Ordinary building-brick is only the 
roughest form of terra-cotta, made of 
comparatively coarse material and sub- 
jected toalowheat. Atpresentterra-cotta 
is something which may be said to be 
midway between brick and the finer 
productions in china and porcelain. Its 
cost depends primarily on the extent to 
which each block may be repeated, and 
the price of models and molds. 

Is terra-cotta as durable as stone? 
An inferior quality of either will not 
wear, but a well-made burnt block of 
terra-cotta is equal in durability to the 
best stone. Indeed, the fact that burnt 
clay of good quality is almost indestruc- 
tible is proven by the remains of bricks 
and tablets referred to above. The 
great test of durability is the power of 
resistance to severe and sudden atmos- 
pheric changes of temperature and to 
the acid gases which in our large cities 
are in the atmosphere. The most in- 
sidious and powerful disintegrant is 
alternate frost and snow. Poor terra- 
cotta, like poor stone, will yield to these 
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PERTH AMBOY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Cope and Stewardson, Architects 























THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. TROPHY OVER WINDOWS FOR CENTRAL 
PaRK PUMPING STATION, CHICAGO 
Robert Bruce Watson and Henry Sierks, Architects 
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NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 
STARTING-BLOCKS OF PIERS FOR STANLEY R. 
McCorRMICK BUILDING 

Louis H. Sullivan, Architect 


influences, but no material is more likely 
to resist them than a thoroughly baked 
plastic clay. Tests have also shown 
that from a constructional point of view 
hard terra-cotta 1s equal to all require- 
ments in the power of resistance to 
weights, and the close and impervious 
character of the material makes it 
almost proof against any ordinary tools 
which can scratch the surface. From 
this fact arises one of the difficulties in 
the way of the general introduction of 
terra-cotta into buildings, as alterations 
cannot be made, not only because the 
material cannot be cut, but the pieces 
have to be ordered beforehand and made 
for the positions they are to occupy. It 
is necessary that the architect should 





have matured his plans in detail 
before the work is begun. 
Terra-cotta should not be made 
in very large pieces, as such 
pieces can only be safely used 
by the assistance of concealed 
supports; but it is better not to 
attempt a style of architecture 
which requires them. 

The difference in the clay 
used for terra-cotta and that 
employed for making brick is 
one of degree only. The best 
clay used in the manufacture 
of this material is found in New 
Jersey, and ninety per cent of 
the whole product of clay used 
in the United States for this 
rapidly increasing business is 
taken from the clay-beds of this 
state. These clay-beds are al- 
most inexhaustible. Numerous 
gangs of men are constantly 
mining the clay, which is sepa- 
rated into various grades, either 
for use in that state or shipment 
to other portions of the country. 
Those containing a large per- 
centage of oxide of iron are 
utilized for the manufacture of 
red terra-cotta, and the clays 
containing only traces of iron 
are intended for the production 
of light or buff colored terra- 
cotta. 

The preparation to which clay is sub- 
jected is similar in all terra-cotta manu- 
factories, with modifications peculiar to 
each, for each manufacturer is an 
inventor and has some auxiliary process 
which he claims as his own. Manufac- 
turers are divided in opinion in re- 
gard to the compounding of the ma- 
terial. Some mix the clay with a large 
amount of other matter, but others of 
equal experience do not recognize any 
necessity for the use of these foreign 
materials. Like all work of a similar 
nature, there ‘‘is many a slip ’twixt the 
eup and the lip.’’ Designs for archi- 
tectural purposes are made usually in 
molds, except in special work, then 
turned out on the floor of the drying- 
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room, and if requiring extra finish or 
undercutting, are afterwards carved or 
modeled by hand. The designer has 
before him a material capable of an end- 
less variety of treatment, and if he 
wishes to use a repeated ornament, he 
may have it more easily than in most 
materials; but the real advantage of 
terra-cotta does not lie in its facility for 
producing repeated ornament, but in the 
opportunity to work continuous orna- 
ment by hand with varying detail. The 
larger designs are made in sections of a 
size that may be handled by two men. 
After being dried, the pieces are placed 
in the kiln, where they remain about 
seven days in the burning and cooling 
process. The making of molds for 
terra-cotta ornaments is a matter of 
great nicety when the design is intricate 
and requires careful fitting of parts. It 
is one of the chief delays in the manu- 
facture of terra-cotta for buildings. It 
is necessary so to arrange the molds as 
to give an equal thickness to all parts of 
the body of the material, in order to 
lessen the chances of cracking in drying 
or warping in the kiln. 

As to the heat used in the kiln, all 
makers seem to agree in saying that they 
know nothing positive, and all that can 
be said is that the object is to produce the 
greatest heat that the product will bear. 
The darker the color required, the 
harder the firing must be, often reaching 
white heat, or more than 1100° F. It is 
not always possible to attain perfect 
uniformity of color in a number of 
pieces, even when they are made of the 


same mixture and burned at the same 
time; but this fact is rarely an objec- 
tion. On the contrary, in many in- 
stances, some variation in tone in a 
monotonous duplication of form is 
agreeable; and each piece may be 
undercut by hand after it is drawn from 
the mold. 

While the degree of heat is a factor, 
the color of terra-cotta is largely gov- 
erned by the character of the clays used 
in the manufacture. Until recently, the 
red used almost exclusively in the 
eastern states necessitated the employ- 
ment of blood-red terra-cotta, but of 
late the demand for other tints has in- 
creased. 

In the United States terra-cotta was 
not introduced until after 1850. Experi- 
ments were made in this direction in 
1853, but did not meet with favor. In 
1870 the Chicago Terra-Cotta Company 
brought over an English superintendent, 
and the company began to turn out 
better work than before. The Long 
Island Historical Society building, in 
Brooklyn, was the first to employ terra- 
cotta both as a building material and 
for all decorative details. The effect is 
so satisfactory that other structures are 
built in the same way. The necessity 
for manufacturing this material in small 
pieces is likely to have a marked effect 
on architecture as terra-cotta becomes 
more and more popular. Since 1880 
the demand has rapidly increased, and 
to-day many factories are in opera- 
tion in different parts of the country. 

KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 
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The editor of this department will be gla escribe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or ve gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to h letter. 
But it is necessary to c ~~ a@ small fee ford <d plans 
for an entire floor or for the house as a whol« NV henever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 


be sent by mail within three weeks. 


I amin doubt as tothe best windov peries 
for my hall. The hall is in the e of the 
house, is three stories in height, a1 about 
18 by 14 feet The woodwork is ivo1 white, 
except that the stair-rails and treads bireh, 
stained mahogany There are four windows on 
the first floor and three on the seco1 nd third 
floors, and = nty of light 

The shades are of buff holland wall- 
paper is an old colonial pattern, green, 
yellow, and a little lavender on a wl round. 
I should be glad of your advice as t r and 
material for curtains for these 1 ws. I 
assume that the curtains should b ng on 
brass rods and should stop at the wit sill. 

s. 

Dimity curtains on brass rods h from 
the top of the window to the edg f the sill 
seem to us most appropriate for y« ylonial 
hall. Outer hangings of the sar ide of 
green as that in the wallpaper w en the 
light and add much to the att veness. 
Whether the materials for the out: ngings 
should be of cotton or silk must be mined 


by the furnishings of the hall 


— : 
Will you kindly give me suggestio 
to decorating and furnishing parlo 





room, bedroom, and dining-room? 

The house is a very ordinary one, t about 
eighteen years ago, in a small t nd is 
unattractive save for the surroundi1 yunds, 
which are beautiful. The ceilings rooms 
are twelve feet. Woodwork in par! l, and 
sitting-room is pine—filled and d. In 
these rooms I should like to leave the woodwork 
as it is at present. 

For the parlor I have a dark blue 1 yn rug, 
which I would like to use again, and e very 








good mahogany furniture. I would like to use 
the sitting-room as both living-room and library. 
I have a great many books and two old- 
fashioned high bookeases, with doors, which 
I do not like and do not care to use. Over the 
seat in corner I have oriental draperies, the 
predominating colors being red and blue. I 
have also two or three very good oriental rugs 
for this room. The other furniture comprises 
large leather couch, leather easy-chair with 
frame of mahogany, mahogany table (large, 
with carved legs), and two or three odd pieces 
in dark oak. 

In bedroom I have two brass beds, chiffonier 
table, and dresser of oak. This room is rather 
dark, as there is but one window. 

In the dining-room is a parquetry floor, oak, 
with border of oak and mahogany. The furni- 
ture in this room is quartered oak, the chairs 
with black leather seats. I have a cabinet with 
glass door for cut glass, and there is a plate- 
rack the entire width of space between the two 
doors on north side of room. Between the two 
windows on west side of room is a very hand- 
some leaded-glass window, about seven feet from 
floor. It extends from one window to the other. 
The woodwork in this room is at present painted 
a dark brown. It is not at all an attractive 
room as it now is. Would Flemish oak look 
well in this dining-room, and is it possible to 
have the woodwork and furniture scraped and 
refinished ? 

The hall is frightful. Can you give me any 
idea as to furnishing and decorating? The 
walls are so light and the hall so small and ill- 
shaped that it seems almost impossible to do 
anything with it. I have an old-fashioned card- 
table of mahogany. Could I use it in dining- 
room, with one leaf against wall, as a serving- 
table, or shall I place it in the hall? What 

hall I use for draperies in arch between living- 


room and dining-room? B. F. 8. 


As you wish to retain the dull blue Wilton 
rug in the parlor, the side-walls would better be 
covered with burlap or cartridge-paper of the 
same shade. Your mahogany furniture would 
be effective with this setting, although the 
room will never be entirely satisfactory until 
the woodwork is stained or painted. Staining 
parlor and hall mahogany would help matters 
immensely. If the hall is so small and difficult 
to treat, why not remove the door leading into 
the parlor and repeat the blue of that room on 
the walls of the hall? This would add spacious- 
ness, and the idea seems quite practicable. 

Indian-red is suggested for walls of living- 
room and library, with a paler red for the ceil- 
ing. An excellent red may be secured in ear- 
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tridge-paper. Low bookeases should be substi- 
tuted for the high ones you dislike so much. 
They should fill all the available wall-space 
between windows and doors, forming a continu- 
ous line of books. These need not be expensive. 
Any good carpenter ought to be able to make 
them, using soft wood and staining them like 
the woodwork of the room. 

For the dark bedroom select a good repro- 
duction of a colonial paper. These papers are 
full of brightness and will make the room 
appear much lighter than it really is. With a 
colonial paper a room may usually be very 
prettily curtained, as the old designs are 
repeated in chintz and erétonnes. 

It is possible to have the painted woodwork 
of your dining-room scraped and stained 
Flemish, and the furniture treated in a like 
manner. Deep yellow on walls and ceiling 
would be harmonious with the dark tones of the 
stain. The mahogary table could not be used 
in the dining-room if you carry out the Flemish 
idea. It would be well placed in either the hall 
or the parlor. We should prefer a door between 
the living-room and the dining-room rather than 
1 porti@re. 





Will you make some suggestions for a rented 
room, which must be used as living-room and 
bedroom? I believe it is to be papered in a 
plain paper, brownish yellow; woodwork pine, 
floor painted. The door on the west will not be 
used, so I thought of putting my chiffonier in 
front of it. There is a set wash-basin in corner 
by closet; of course, it must have some kind of 
screen in front of it. The radiator is in north- 
west corner. My list of furniture is bird’s-eye 


maple chiffonier, bird’s-eye maple dressing- |} 


table, bird’s-eye maple writing-desk, mahogany 
folding-bed, mahogany piano and bench, ma- 
hogany table (very small), rattan tea-table, a 
few chairs. For a couch, for the present I 
shall use a cot. I also have an old walnut 
bookease and an ebony music-cabinet—quite a 
conglomeration. But I wish to buy things grad- 
ually, and later will get mahogany cabinet and 
bookease. 

What do you think of the sectional bookcases? 
It seems like a good idea for one who must live 
in rented houses, and must purchase gradually. 
But do you consider them artistic with so many 
little glass doors? I thought of buying a rug 
9 by 12, with a view of using it later in a din- 
ing-room, and I can pay only twenty-five dol- 
lars. What style and color? Also I wish to 
buy screen, curtains, couple of chairs; possibly 
reading-table, mahogany. I, rather want a 


round one. 
oO. W. 


Your room presents several difficulties. In 
the first place, your furniture is composed of 
such a variety of woods that harmony is impos- 
sible. Bird’s-eye maple and ebony, mahogany, 
walnut, and rattan are a discouraging combi- 
nation. However, THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL 
never admits that any interior is hopeless. 

The three maple pieces should be removed, 
as they are too light in color to be retained. 
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FOR HOUSE DECORATION, ART WORK, ETC. 


PYROGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


With full instructions,. Perforated designs. 
Made up articles in leather and wood, ready for decoration. Large 
variety of decorated goods in leather and wood, appropriate gifts for 
all occasions. Send for BOOKLET, or call and see our pretty things. 


FINE LEATHER COMPANY, 


04 CENTRAL MusIcC HALL CHICAGO 




















THIS BOSTON FERN, $5. 
Smaller Plants for $1 and up. 

We make this special offer to out-of-town readers of the House Beau- 
tiful in order that they may become acquainted with the hundreds of 
beautiful flowers in our large greenhouses, and which they may pur- 
chase with the same assurance of being pleased as if they were here in 
person. We are selling more Boston Ferns [Nephrolepis Bostoniensis) 
than of any other variety for house cultivation because of the remarkable 
beauty of foliage and vigor of growth. 

For out-of-town patrons we execute orders promptly for cut-flowers 
for weddings, funerals and other occasions, If you have house plants or 
flowers of any kind that are not doing as well as they should, write for 
‘Question Blank No. 1,"’ and we will furnish valuable information with- 
out charge by return mail. ose who order early have the advantage 
of the choice selections. 

THE GEORGE WITTBOLD CO., 1657 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 
Largest growers of Palms and Ferns in the West. 











** SUCCESSFUL HOUSES"”’ gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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Big Four Route 


To 

Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 

and all points 

South and Southeast 
the scenic line to 
Virginia Hot Springs 
and 

Washington, D, C. 
via the picturesque 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
the direct line to 
Asheville, N 

and 

Florida Points 














J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A. 


234 CLARK STREET CHICAGO 





























Home Billiard Tables 


specialty. 
guarantee 


WE make Billiard Tables for private home use a 
The table as illustrated above $85 with ou 
that it is equal to any of our $200 tables for staying 
A similar size, $65.00. By means of the adjustable 
we supply, this table is readily converted into a 
dining or library table. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


ha Ben 


Catalogue showing different size tables on application, and 
we will mail book showing too new ‘“‘shots”’ on receipt of 20 
cents. Address 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. K, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Offices: 


New York Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 
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Hold to your mahogany, except the folding-bed, 
and when you add to your furniture choose that 
wood. The plain brown paper on the walls is 
not a good setting for mahogany, but as you are 
planning for other quarters, the furniture should 
not be sacrificed to a temporary background. 
The sectional bookeases we have seen in the 
shops were like long boxes piled one above the 
other, and had the fault of being high and very 
deep. These bookcases may be made to order 
and thus have the desired dimensions. You 
will gain several helpful ideas from the chapter 
on “The Library’’ in Oliver Coleman’s book, 
‘“‘Suecessful Houses.”’ 

We cannot advise you very satisfactorily 
about the rug, as you do not tell us anything 
about the dining-room where you wish to use it. 
Possibly you desire to secure the rug and work 
up the color scheme from it. If the rug is a 
good one, this would be an exeellent idea. But 
it will be difficult to find anything desirable for 
twenty-five dollars in the size you require. 
The best thing at that price is a 9 by 12 size in 
a rug of Wilton, in green, with a Bokhara design 
in mahogany shades, though we deprecate this 
kind of imitation. Sometimes at a sale of 
rugs one might pick up a genuine oriental for 
that price We have recently seen a very at- 
tractive room with one of these Wilton rugs. 
The floor is stained mahogany and the wood- 
work is painted green. On the walls is a plain 
cartridge-paper of the same shade as the paint. 
There are several pieces of old mahogany, and 
two reproductions of Windsor chairs painted 
green. The windows have curtains of cotton 
stuff hanging from brass rods. The design is a 
large conventional flower outlined in copper 
color against a green background. A clever 
device in the room is a broad low shelf painted 
green like the wall. This shelf is on a hinge, 
and may be opened or folded back like the drop- 
leafofatable. It was designed to be used as a 
writing-table, but when it was finished it was 
found such an effective place for displaying a 
few old pieces of copper and brass that it was 
immediately given over to a Dutch milk-can, a 
Russian brass pan, and several copper kettles. 
The room has a few old prints, and above one 
door is a single spot of deep blue in the shape 
of a beautiful old Staffordshire platter, twenty- 
two inches in length, setting forth a view on the 
Hudson River. The room was furnished at a 
small outlay, the twenty-five-doliar rug being 
the most expensive thing in it. The cartridge- 
paper was purchased when plain papers were 
out of fashion, at ten cents a rol]. The Windsor 
chairs were painted at home, and the mahogany 
pieces were picked up in small out-of-the-way 
shops, sadly out of repair, and put in order by 
a local. carpenter. 


I would like your advice in furnishing the 
living-room of a house which we are building. 
The floor, woodwork, and mantel are oak; walls 
nine feet high. 

I have a small room off of dining-room, 6 by 8, 
in which I had planned to put my leather lounge 
and books, so I need not have books in living- 








‘* SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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room, which must serve for a parlor as well as 
a living-room. What color would be best for 
tinting walls? What kind of hangings between 
hall and living-room and between living-room 
and dining-room? What kind of curtains for 
windows? What kind of floor-covering? We have 
one rug 7 by 9, and a smaller rug. What pieces 
of furniture, in the way of chairs and tables? 


There is not much wall-space. u. BR. B. 


The color scheme for your living-room de- 
pends largely on the one chosen for your hall, 
which is connected with the living-room by 
a sliding-door. In suggesting at random, we 
would recommend green, which seems to us 
to be the most ‘‘livable” of all colors. We 
do not advise tinting the walls. In the first 
place, tints are too pale, and paper, or even 
burlap, is more economical than a calcimine, 
which must be renewed every year. Natural 
oak furniture stained green or weathered 
oak pieces would be effective in the room. 
THE HovsE . BEauTiruL for October, 1900, 
contained an article on weathered oak fur- 
niture. The designs are simple, extremely 
durable, and not expensive. The Tobey Furni- 
ture Company, of Chicago, has a variety of 
these shapes. The floor should remain bare 
and the rugs you have should be utilized. Cur- 
tains of sheer art muslin with a design in yellow 
would be charming at the windows. This mus- 
lin is forty cents a yard. It is about fifty 
inches wide, and washes like cotton eloth. 
Should you desire more yellow in the room, the 
ceiling could be washed with that tint. For 
the hangings between the living-room and the 
hall and between the living-room and the din- 
ing-room a plain green should be selected. 
Denim combines well. with curtridge-paper. 
Velour has a rich effect, but is sometimes out 
of tune with simple surroundings. 


Will you kindly write me your opinion in 
regard to the furnishing of a dining-room, the 
floor, wainseot, rafters, and window-seat of 
which are done in the rather light (natural) oak. 
The mantel fireplace is built of Pompeiian 
brick, and the wall above wainscot hung in a 
deep blue burlap. Old mahogany furniture is 
preferred, but we feel that a better general effect 
would be received by using oak of good design. 
Your opinion is awaited with interest. Will you 
also kindly inform me as to whether one can 
buy the Liberty cashmeres and other dress 
fabries in America, and where? 

W. J. F. 

Oak furniture should be used in your dining- 
room instead of mahogany. Joseph P. MeHugh, 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is the American agent of Liberty, 
of London. 








Kindly give me a receipt for a good furniture 
polish to be used on mahogany furniture. 


The following furniture polish has been 
highly recommended to us, although we have 








iE COPPER KETTLE 


At the 
Sign of the 
Copper Kettle 








25°97 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 














A few of the choice things on sale at 
reduced prices. They are all very old but 
in good condition. 

Old Colonial Mahogany Furniture. 
Chippendale Sideboard. Historical Blue 
Plates and Pitchers. Rare Old Brittany 
China. Old Jerome Mahogany Case 
Clock, Merchants’ Exchange, Philadel- 
phia, painted ontheglass. Old Prints. Fine 
Old Sheffield in great variety. Egg Set, 
six cups. Unique Russian Brass and 
Copper. Old Russian Seven-branch Can- 
delabras. Artistic Lamps. Jarvie Shades. 
Pewter Tankards, 16 inches high. Set of 
three Old Pewter Candlesticks, 13 inches 
high. 

CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


Mrs. Ada M. Roberts, 2501 Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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The Nestor of Fast Passenger Service. 


The New York Central System was the 
Nestor of fast passenger service in the United 
States. Away back in 1878 that road was run- 
ning “flyers.” The “White Mail” was put on 
in 1876, and ran between New York and Chi- 
cago in nearly as fast time as is now made be- 
tween these cities. This train, however, did not 
carry passengers, though there was, even at 
that time, a fast passenger service in operation 
over these roads. The train was called the 
“Lightning Express,” and made the trip from 
NewYork to Chicagoin about twenty-six hours. 
The “White Mail,” as it was called, was the 
admiration of the whole country, Four snow- 
white mail cars made upthe mail train, and the 
farmers used to stop work when it passed, 
Indeed, there was a rumor to the effect that 
this train only hit in high places. Soon after 
this the New York and Chicago Limited was 
put on. This was the first all-sleeper train 
ever run, and some doubt as to patronage was 
indulged in by the officials, But this question 
settled itself, The train paid from the begin- 
ning, and it was soon followed by other fast 
all-sleeper trains. But the other roads have 
always waited on the Central, and we owe the 
comfortable train service throughout the coun- 
try to the enterprise and pluck of the New 
York Central System.—"Dixie,” 








IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


Copper Lamp with Opalescent 
Glass Shade. Price, . . $35.00 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS roz rxxs HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 
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never given it a personal trial: One and one- 
half ounces of aleohol, eight ounces of raw 
linseed oil,, one-half pint vinegar, and a half- 
ounce of butter of antimony. Only a small 
quantity should be used. Apply with a bit of 
flannel and polish with chamois-skin. When 
a fine piece of old mahogany needs ‘‘doing 
over,”’ the safest way is to put it into the hands 
of a eabinetmaker. 


Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
ions in regard to my dining-room. The wood is 
natural oak, wainscoted up five feet, heavy 
cove top between side-wall and ceiling, which 
of course answers for picture-molding. Side- 
board, square dining-table, and chairs are of oak, 
chairs having black leather seats; one small 
serving-table isin oak. The oak is particularly 
beautiful—soft, rich yellow. The side-walls 
are of lincrusta, with a raised figure of fleur de 
lis. The side-walls have been recently painted 
deep blue and the lighter colors carried out in 
the ceiling, ceiling being metal in pretty, quaint 
designs. Will you please advise me what 
frames (color) the pictures should have, and 
also as to my old dishes? I have some old flow- 
ing-blue pieces, white, with gilt band, ete. 
Plate-rack is oak, of course; also rail around 
top of wainscoting. I have a large blue-and- 
white jardinitre on pedestal, blue, like side- 
wall; have in it large Boston fern. Would it be 
better to have yellow chrysanthemum in jar- 
dinitre? 

I would like a china-closet. Would the glass 
doors divided up in small panes be preferred? 
This is a south room, one window to east 
and one large one to south, four feet wide. 
I had thought of colonial net curtains hanging 
straight to sill, with plain blue silk hanging 
over them; or would yellow silk be better? 
Would small brass poles be better than wood? 
The mat on floor has considerable dark blue 
in it. There are two wide openings—one 
opens into sitting-room and the other into 
hall; at these are portitres of dark, rich brown 
velour on side showing in dining-room. Will 
I have to change these? The color scheme in 
sitting-room is brown in carpet, and walls and 
ceiling light yellows. Hall has deep red carpet, 
walls cream; wood in both sitting-room and 
hall is cherry. Kindly advise me if blue in 
dining-room is a mistake, and as to frames, 


china and curtains. 8. 3. D 


The linerusta walls of blue will be very effect- 
ive with the golden oak furniture of your dining- 
room, but it will be a poor background for your 
old china. We think that it will be impossible to 
use the ‘‘flowing-blue’”’ plates on the plate-rack, 
as the two blues are not at allin harmony. All 
the china would better be placed in a china- 
closet, and we fear even then that the blues will 
‘swear’ at each other. For the plate-rail or 
shelf, pieces of brass could be used with charm- 
ing effect. A little copper might be added, but 
brass should be given special prominence. 
Personally, we do not like linerusta, and we 

















‘*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 














think metal ceilings—at least all that we have 
seen—heavy,° cold affairs. The curtains of 
colonial net, with plain blue hangings, will be 
very effective. The blue jardimére with the 
green fern will be harmonious; so, too, will the 
yellow chrysanthemums. But we prefer the jar 
without the pedestal. The portitre leading into 
the sitting-room will be more in keeping if blue, 
like the walls, rather than brown. The portitre 
could be faced with brown on the sitting-room 
side, thus preserving the brown and yellow 
scheme of that room. You ask if the blue of 
the dining-room is a mistake. The color seems 
tous avery good one, but burlap would have 
been a better medium than lincrusta. Few pic- 
tures should be hung against such a wall, and 
the frames should be of the simplest—-narrow 
bands of oak, and possibly one or two plain gold 
frames. 





I would like you to mail me a color scheme 
for parlor, dining-room, hall, and library of 
a parochial residence. The rector wishes to 
put eartridge-paper on side-walls, and will dec- 
orate the ceilings in water-color. The finish is 
quartered oak in all places except library, which 
will be brownash. The dining-room has a pan- 
eled wainscot of quartered oak four feet six inch- 
es high all around room, and beams in ceiling. 
The hall has a paneled wainscot, four feet six 
inches, of quartered oak (no beams in ceiling). 
Dining-room and parlor on southwest side, 
library on northeast side. What do you think 


of burlap for side-walls? J. W. D. 


For the parochial residence under consider- 
ation we suggest the following color scheme: A 
grayish green burlap in the hall, with yellow 
ceiling in water-color, a russet in the library, 
gobelin-blue in the dining-room, and yellow in 
the parlor. In this case, burlap would be a 
better medium than ecartridge-paper, although 
with the possible exception of blue, excellent 
shades may be found in cartridge. 

In the’ library the russet tone should be 
reflected in the ceiling. With ‘old volumes in 
brown leather, and the brown shades of the ash 
woodwork, this room would.be extremely restful. 

If oak were not used exclusively in the 
remaining rooms, we would advise Indian-red or 
a mulberry in one room. Natural oak, unless 
darkened by age or a stain, seldom combines 
well with red. Should you eare to stain the 
paneled wainscoting and the exposed beams of 
the dining-room Flemish and furnish with 
Flemish oak, one of the deep, dull red shades of 
either burlap or grass-cloth would be highly 
effective on the walls. With the oak left in its 
natural state, and gobelin-blue used on the side- 
walls, the room would still be very attractive. 
Between the beams, solid blue could be used; 
or if a more sunshiny effect were desired, deep 
yellow could be substituted. 

One room should have figured walls. The 
parlor in yellow could have a striped paper, or 
one in which a large design is carried out in 
two shades of yellow. This is on the suppo- 
sition that there would be few pictures and that 
the furnishings of the room would be rather 











Purchases made for out-of- 


town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: 


FURNITURE, WALL PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mai: 


MRS. T. S&. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 








MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 





IS NOT ONLY A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 
1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE BIBELOT IN IT- 
SELF. SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 














GOOD THINGS 


FROM THE WEST 


APPROPRIATE Navajo Blankets 

and Rugs, hand- 
HOLIDAY woven by Indians 
GIFTS in NewMexicoand 
Arizona. Beauti- 
ful bits of color for House Decora- 
jon .... led Saddle - Blankets, 
Shirts, and Feathered Head-Dresses. 
Indian Baskets and Pottery. 





A handsomely illustrated booklet of 
rare and choice examples of In- 
dian art mailed to those 
requesting it. 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN 
Sheridan, Wyoming 











INDIAN BLANKETS 


In a variety of high color combinations, of /ndéan 
design, and unique. Heavy and just the thing, for 
slumber robes, and decorative, for cozy corner or 


den. Sent on approval for selection. ....... 
C. 8S. BEEBE, 732 Lake Avenue 
RACINE, WIS. 











‘*“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES’’ recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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Copyrighted 1900 by the Florentine Statuary and Importing C 
To Hang on your walls. This |! 
terra cotta plaque— White 
in relief in natural colors on grey, mount 
roon background. 95 inches square. M 
our own artist. Sent for $1.00 by ex; 
paid, prompt and safe delivery guaranteed 
Handsome art catalogue sent free on request 


wall masks, etc. in terra cotta, decorated in oil co 
ful artists; also Wedgewood effect, 


to live—there is such health and freshness tothes 


316 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1dsome 
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Reauty in « ring ar 
softness of finish makes our Circe, Daisy, Nubiar c., seen 


The Florentine Statuary and Importing Co. 





ERMANENT EX- 
HIBITION of hand- 


wrought articles from the 


KRAYLE WORK-SHOP 


ye 


at 847 Marshall Field Building, State 
and Washington Sts., Chicago, IIl. 





BAS-RELIEFS, DECORATIVE SCULPTURE, WOOD 
CARVING. By Julia M. Bracken. 


FURNITURE AND EMBROIDERIES FROM SPECIAL 
DESIGNS. By Ida J. Burgess. 


LEATHER BOOK COVERS, PORTFOLIOS, AND 
WRITING SETS, CURTAINS, SCREENS, AND 
PANELS. By Amelia Hyde Center. 


ETCHINGS. By Bertha E. Jaques. 


LANTERNS, LAMPS, SHADES, CANDLESTICKS. 
By R. R. Jarvie. 


MONOTYPES, ILLUMINATED BOOKS, DESIGNS 
FOR BOOK COVERS, DINNER CARDS AND 
FAVORS. By Elizabeth Krysher. 


BOOK PLATES, HAND-WROUGHT METALS, 
IN JEWELRY, LAMP SHADES, CHATELAINE 
BAG MOUNTINGS. By Christia M. Reade. 
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severe. The proportions of the house are 
vdmirable. With walls nine and. one-half feet 
high, no frieze is required, and the molding 
should be placed at the cornice-line. 








We have just finished building a gray stone 
country-house, and would like your advice con- 
eerning the woodwork, floors, wall-hangings, 
and furniture for the different rooms on the first 
floor. 

The house is situated near a small stream, with 
few trees around, and rather a bleak row of hills 
at the back. All the woodwork and stairs are in 
pine—how would you treat the floors and the hard 
stairs? Would like rugs on floors, if possible. 
Will you please tell me what colors to use in the 
several rooms? I fear the living-room may be a 
bit dark, as the poreh is over the only window. 
I would like yellow in the bedroom, and I do not 
eare for blue. I have six hundred dollars for 
furniture—for dining-room, living-room, recep- 
tion-room, and bedroom. What pieces would I 
better purchase, and what kind? What kind of 
curtains shall I use, and what kind of porti®res 
between reception-room and living-room? The 
fireplace in living-room is of gray stone. All 
ceilings are nine feet. How would you treat the 
exterior wood? Above the walls are shingles; the 
stones are laid up with dark red mortar. The 
mantel in living-room is pine—how would you 
treat it? i ae 


The following color scheme is offered for 
your Wyoming house: Green burlap in the 
hall, a broeaded paper of green and russet in 
the reception-room, yellow for the north bed- 
room on the lower floor, and mulberry for the 
dining-room. The hard pine woodwork should 
be kept in its natural state, except in the dining- 
room, where it should be stained Flemish, with 
furniture of Flemish oak. The hard pine of the 
rest of the house should be oiled from time to 
time, which will darken it. In a half-dozen 
years the wood will have great richness of color. 
The floors should be treated in a similar man- 
ner. Have rugs, by all means. We note your 
preference for yellow in the bedroom. Mahog- 
any furniture will be very effective in this room, 
but is not an essential. We think that it is, 
however, in the hall, which is also the living- 
room. Inthe reception-room the furniture could 
be painted green, and for further economy, 
painted furniture could be used in the yellow 
bedroom. Six hundred dollars will not be ade- 
quate for the furniture of four rooms if you wish 
to purchase it all atonee. By getting the pieces 
slowly we think that you can accomplish it; but 
the articles must be hunted in out-of the-way 
places. They cannot be purchased within that 
figure at the big shops. Buying inexpensive but 
good shapes for the reception-room and bedroom, 
and having them painted under your supervision 
by aloeal painter, will leave the greater part of the 
six hundred to be expended on dining-room and 
hall. For eurtains, cream net at all the windows 
is advised, with outer hangings of denim or some 
other inexpensive material—the outer hangings 
to be plain like the walls of the room. Plain 








‘*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES "'gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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FURNISHINGS 








portiéres of green between hall and reception- 
room will be better than figured ones. Denim 
will be sufficient, unless a richer material is 
desired. The gray stone fireplace with hard 
pine mantel needs no special treatment. Big 
brass andirons will brighten the room and add 
much to the homelike feeling. We prefer an 
undraped mantel-shelf when the design is good 
—particularly in the hall, where superfluous 
drapery is always out of place. 

The shingled woodwork on the outside of the 
house should be stained dull red—the tone of 
the mortar used with the gray stones of the 
walls. 








Will you kindly send me color scheme and 
suggestions for finishing wall and woodwork 
and furnishing our living-room and hall? 

The exposure is north, and the room is very 
dull and cheerless. The woodwork is grained. 

We have a good birch bookease, nine feet 
long by fifty inches high, open, and the top 
makes a good broad shelf. Don't you think it 
would look well in this room along the east wall? 
The table is an old carved mahogany, with mar- 
ble top. There is a small cast of the Venus de 
Milo and a large bust of Hermes, and several old 
brass candlesticks of several kinds, including a 
pair of branched, and other pieces of brass and 
copper. For portitres and window-hangings we 
have a large quantity of silk. Don’t you think 
that bog-oak furniture would be most suitable, 
on the seore of durability and comparative 
inexpensiveness? u. B.D. 


Your north room may be made very cheerful 
by making it a yellow room—warm yellow walls 
and a pale yellow ceiling. With this scheme of 
color the silk you inelose would be in harmony. 
The woodwork of hall and living-room should 
be alike. If you do not like the grained finish, 
it could be painted white, or for better service, 
a strong dull green. The bog-oak furniture 
which you have in mind would be very effective 
with the yellow walls, but would not combine 
well with either the mahogany or the birch 
pieces. As you have made a beginning with 
mahogany furniture, we advise you to discard 
oak and cling to old mahogany, adding to your 
pieces bit by bit. When you are ready to have 
your new home, you will have the nucleus for a 
beautiful room. 

The hall would better be ‘hung in green— 
burlap, if possible; if not, caleimine it. The 
living-room could also be ealeimined, if you do 
not wish to go to much expense. Portiéres at 
the doors should be solid green, and a little 
green should be introduced into the yellow 
room. The copper and brass pieces should be 
placed against a background of green. 





FABLES IN SLANG 
By GEORGE ADE 


Is nearing its one-hundredth thousand 





CHICAGO 23a 
Building #F <= Pes ILLINOIS 
Colonial China Pewter, Brat? 
Copper, Old_ books, 
Hifiorical Blue Plates 
Catalogue by mail 


VIRGINIA H ROBIE 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished, 








ALICE E. NEALE 


II0I-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WashincTon Srrest 
CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-TxHirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 








‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
47 Jackson Boulevard 160 Fifth Avenue 


Art Nouveau in Wall Paper 


JT EVER before has Art been so handsomely exemplified 
in Wall Papers, as in the designs we are receiving for 
the coming season. We are not only the most exclusive 
dealers as to special designs and colorings in both Wall 
Papers and Drapery patterns, but keep our line such by 
not furnishing sample books to local dealers, so that a 
paper selected from us can never become common. 
We execute all kinds of Wall Paper, Decorative and 
Drapery Work, and will be pleased to send samples and 
suggestions, or, when the work justifies, we will send a 
competent representative with samples, to call upon you 
and make suggestions and furnish estimates for work. 
Work executed in.all parts of the country. 


John L. Nelson ® Bro. Co. 


47 Jackson Bouleward se Chicago, Illinois 




















CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs in 
connection with the Central’s western line from cae through Rockford, Freeport, 
Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


6 tmitad’? Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-lib ki . 
The Limited slaoping pag ae Tedhaing thelr cat. Gaines pros 


» Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, 


” The Express’ sleeping car, free reclining chair car, 


dining car. 


Omaha © Minneapolis © St. Paul ~ 
SHORT LINE 


Illinois Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis R. R. from Fort Dodge. 
Night train with through sleeping car, 
day train with buffet-parlor car. 
SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., 1.C. RR. 


“Pictures and Notes cm 
En Route” 


as an illustrated-booklet describing the = 
Chicago-Omaha route. j 
Send for a free copy. 
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-a"| WE MAKE PLATES 
ba som aia and 


vey WRITE US ABOUT YOUR 
Cid ANNUAL™ CATALOGUE 


al TELL US THE SIZE & NUMBER 
fy OF PLATES YOU WANT AND 
=) WE'LL QUOTE YOU PRICES 


ENGRAVERS «: ILLUSTRATORS 


HALF TONES, ZINC ETCHINGS,WOOD CUTS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING CO. 


356 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 





168 ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE FURNITURE OF 
OUR FOREFATHERS 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Critical Description of Plates by RUSSELL STURGIS 
There are eight Ghe BOOK 


natural divisions = : : cats 
of this subject, and a which within 


each has been | ae ae one month of 
given its own part, | its announce- 
as follows: are ment has be- 
a Se Bae | come GHE 
South. Ree one red Authority on 
teenth Century; : = its subject. - 
Carved Oak and ‘ Se W: 
a woge™ ——_ " > A work which re 
Philadelphia and —— = represen t Ss care, 
the South from ; months of orig- ; 
5900-1776. : a inal research, r 
111. aE covering the Ie 
New England in BS entire territory — 
—— aha ; embraced in on this 
sy the original CH 
New York and = * colonies. 
Dutch Furniture 


from the first set- Z Illustrations 
tlement. : 








¥ out a in 
N Engl d, ; all), which act- 
1700-1776. ually illustrate 


VL and present 
Chippendale and specimens of 


Sheraton Period. ; the rarest artis- 
VII. 


Imported and Do tic and histor- 
mestic Furniture : ical interest, 
since the Revolu- a the existence 
tion. * ~ of many of 
Technical Details y which had 
for the Collector baa heretofore been 
and Amateurs. 4 unknown. 


Mahogany Dressing Gable of the 18th 
Century Period in the South 





The book complete in eight parts is made in three 
magnificent editions, two of which are strictly 
limited. For particulars as to price, make up, etc. 


‘ee «© < APPLY TO ec ~~ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


34 UNION SQUARE E., A A A NEW YORK CITY 
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SALTIMORE, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








A Beautiful Floor 


may be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 














and remarkable durability may be se- 
cured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


Wax Finish is dangerously slippery, and 
must often be applied to look well. 

Supremis is never slippery, requires little 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write for our booklet, “The Treatment of 
Floors,” the most complete treatise ever issued 
on this subject. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


———— 


HEN you leave town for the summer, 

or when you want to “ sleep sound 

o’nights,” you should deposit your valuables 

in the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co. 

Vaults, every valuable paper, prized ar- 
ticle, gem or jewel. 


PAY US A VISIT 


It is worth your while to see the most 
complete Safety Deposit Vaults ever built, 
whether on business bent or no. You 
are cordially welcome. Our charges are 
pleasingly moderate. 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO. 


ROBERT BOYD, 


Secretary and Manager 
Telephone 1814 Harrison 














The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
Imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

_ Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
seasily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Xew YorK, 252 Pearl St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
DS8TON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI. 304 Main St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28N. Fourth St. St. Louis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
ALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard’St. SAN FRANCISCO, 117 & 119 Market St. 








TWO OF 
A KIND! 


Fables in Slang 


(FIFTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND) 
AND 
ITS SUCCESSOR 


More Fables 


By GEORGE ADE. 
A GROWING HIT. 


EACH BOOK ONE DOLLAR, AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES. 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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BLICATIONS 











What the S 


BETWEEN THE ANDES 


By WiL.iiAM E1 





retary of State says about 
AND THE OCEAN 


, author of “ The Yankees of the East.” 




















Fully illustrated. 
through South America. It contains valuable information 
s is told in the author’s interesting, nervous style, 
D mTMENT OF STATE. 
WASHINGTON. 
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TO BE HAD BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Herbert S. Stone & Company, “cotrr” 


Chicago 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS 





